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CHAPTER  X.  AFTER  THE  PLAY. 

The  next  morning  must  have  been 
very  loth  to  enter  through  the  yet  open 
winilow  in  Golden  S<iuare. 

The  supper-table  still  bore  its  man¬ 
gled  load,  and  was  stained  with  a  hid¬ 
eous  mixture  of  red  blood  and  red 
wine.  The  furniture  was  thrown 
about  in  a  confusion  not  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  battle  of  the  chairs 
—  only,  as  everybody  knows,  chairs 
and  tables  always  throw  theinselves 
about  without  the  aid  of  hands  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  human  disorder.  Their 
perverse  vitality  is  one  of  the  most 
uifHcult  problems  for  housewives,  and 
one  of  the  most  ditHcult  speculations 
for  students  of  occult  sympathies. 
One  chair  indeed  had  been  thrown 
over  in  the  short  scuffle,  but  all  lay 
overthrown  in  every  part  of  the  floor, 
which  was  farther  bewildered  with 
broken  glasses  and  empty  bottles. 
There  was  never,  at  the  most  orderly 
of  times,  room  for  a  visitor  to  put 
down  a  hat  comfortably,  as  Mr.  Abner 
had  found :  but  now,  to  find  so  much 
as  a  place  for  a  pair  of  gloves  would 
have  been  hard.  And  above  the  whole 
iihrh,  among  which  a  pair  of  candles 
still  guttered,  hung  a  cloud  composed 
of  damp  London  mist  and  the  stale 
smoke  of  the  night  before.  No  wonder 
the  morning  looked  coldly  and  sul¬ 
lenly  into  such  a  villanous  corner, 
from  which  the  night  utterly  refused 
to  be  driven.  Rooms  have  their  “  next 
mornings,”  even  worse  than  those  who 
use  them. 

It  was  a  sitting-room  not  a  bedroom : 
that  was  nothing.  But  it  would  not 
have  served  as  a  bedroom  for  a  hog, 
much  less  for  a  man,  much  less  for  a 
woman.  Anti  yet  it  was  upon  the  form 
of  a  girl  that  the  eyes  of  Harold 
Vaughan  first  fell  when  he  opened  one 
of  the  folding  doors  leading  from  the 
next  room  :  not  stretched  out  upon  the 
sofa,  as  though  trying  to  make  tne  best 
of  her  discomfort,  but  sleeping  half 
upright,  and  with  her  bare  shoulders  in 
the  full  draught,  as  though  sleep  had 
claimed  her  unsought  and  desired. 

Harold  Vaughan  had  only  seen 
Mile.  Leezinska  on  the  stage :  indeed 
the  idea  of  an  actress  in  any  shape  off 
the  stage  had  never  suggested  itself  to 
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him,  any  more  than  the  idea  of  a  mari¬ 
onette  shut  up  in  its  box  and  unfas¬ 
tened  from  its  wires.  Though  he  had 
not  confessed  it  to  Lord  Lisburn  or  to 
Carol,  the  number  of  his  visits  to  any 
theatre  during  his  solitary  and  unsocial 
stmlent  days  he  could  have  counted 
easily  on  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand. 
He  and  the  aimless  stroller  belonged 
not  merely  to  two  different  worlds,  but 
to  two  different  elements :  they  had  as 
little  in  common  between  them  as  the 
sylph  and  the  gnome.  His  brain  was 
clear,  for  he  had  been  forced  to  con¬ 
centrate  all  his  faculties  upon  a  single 
point  for  many  hours,  and  he  was  no 
longer  in  a  dre.am,  but  even  painfully 
awake  ;  so  he  stood  and  looked  at  this 
new  specimen  of  humanity  as  it  lay 
unconscious  before  him,  as  though  at  a 
mummy  in  a  museum,  or  some  abnor¬ 
mal  subject  brought  into  the  dissect¬ 
ing-room.  The  sight  was  not  in  any 
way  agreeable.  The  remains  of  rouge 
and  pearl  powder  were  still  on  her 
face  in  flakes  and  patches ;  the  circles 
of  her  eyes  looked  bruised,  and  the 
natural  complexion,  seen  here  and 
there  through  the  paint,  sallow  and 
haggard.  Her  hair  was  all  tossed 
about  and  her  dress  out  of  all  form, 
while  her  jewels  looked  like  tinsel  in 
the  miserable  half-light,  as  if  turning 
the  tables  upon  the  tinsel  that  looks 
like  jewelry  on  the  stage. 

Dr.  Vaughan  was  far  too  unimagi¬ 
native  to  be  easily  moved  by  things 
that  his  mind  did  not  understand.  He 
had  never  been  in  full  sympathy  with 
anybotly  but  Harold  \  aughan  since 
his  work-house  days,  and  doubtless 
that  was  one  great  reason  for  his  hav- 
i  ing  been  caught  by  the  first  sympa¬ 
thetic  woman  with  whom  it  had  been 
his  fate  to  exchange  a  glance  or  a 
word.  But  the  sight  before  him  was 
'  enough  to  strike  sparks  out  of  the 
j  most  flinty  skull.  Nobody  can  help 
thinking  and  speculating  when  brought 
I  in  direct  contact  with  those  whose 
I  real  lives  are  mock  lives,  and  who  are 
I  nothing  when  they  are  not  trying  to  be 
I  something  utterly  different  from  them- 
j  selves.  Only  an  actor  could  have 
said  in  his  heart  that  all  the  world  is 
!  a  stage,  for  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
;  ence  between  the  two  things.  On  the 
i  stage,  everybody  is  trying  to  be  some 
one  else ;  in  the  world  everybo<ly  is 
trying  hard  to  be  himself ;  and  the 
only  real  likeness  between  them  is 
that  in  most  cases  everybody  tries 
^  equally  in  vain. 
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The  doctor  was  clearly  one  of  the 
failures  off  the  stage;  he  had  tried 
wholly  in  vain  to  be  and  to  assert  him¬ 
self,  and  had  failed  ignominiously.  So 
he  looked  with  additional  curiosity  at 
one  who  had,  to  all  appearance,  trium¬ 
phantly  succeeded  in  the  opposite 
direction.  His  chief  feeling  was  one 
i  of  contemptuous  disgust  that  this  girl, 
in  whom  he,  of  course,  assumed  every¬ 
thing  contemptible,  should  have  become 
even  the  heroine  of  an  hour  because 
she  could  successfully  pretend  to  bo 
some  cre.ature  of  somebody  else’s  fancy, 
while  he  was  not  allowed,  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  petty  circumstances,  to  be  his 
true  self,  and,  at  the  same  time,  could 
not  see  his  way  to  obtain  any  credit 
for  being  unable  to  pretend.  Between 
these  two  stools  he,  the  one  waif,  was 
likely  to  settle  down  into  nothingness, 
while  she,  the  other  waif,  had  her  am¬ 
ple  place  in  the  world  because  it  was 
her  profession  to  be  a  mere  toy.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  atmosphere  of 
sentiment  which  has  grown  up  round 
the  artist  life  in  the  course  of  ages,  so 
the  contrast  between  the  Mile.  Lee¬ 
zinska  of  the  Oberon  and  Mile. 
Leezinska  of  Golden  S(juare  carried 
no  romantic  suggestions  to  him.  He 
could  find  no  imaginary  beauty  in 
what  was  not  beautiful  of  itself  to  be 
dignified  with  the  idea  of  genius 
flhhabille.  On  the  contrary,  he  won¬ 
dered  that  the  thing  he  looked  upon 
could  under  any  circumstances  have 
power  to  charm,  and  felt  superior  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  not  having 
been  carried  away.  What  else  he 
thought  of  a  girl  whom  he  found  under 
such  conditions  is  what  would  have 
been  thought  by  ninety-nine  women 
out  of  a  hundred,  and  by  nine  men  out 
of  ten.  He  was  by  no  means  the  first 
who,  having  himself  unjustly  suffered 
from  evil  thinking,  has  set  himself  to 
judge  others  in  his  own  turn,  and  to 
imitate  his  judges  in  assuming  the 
worst  simply  because  the  worst  was 
what  he  saw.  Harold  Vaughan  had 
even  quicker  eyes  than  Mr.  Brandt, 
and  accordingly  trusted  them  still 
more  implicitly. 

But  he  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a 
fool,  —  supposing  a  very  natural  ex 
ercise  of  human  reason  to  be  folly,  — 
and  he  distrusted  the  effects  of  open 
windows  as  much  as  he  trusted  in  the 
infallibility  of  his  own  eyes.  So  he 
went  to  the  window  and  shut  it  gently, 
not  because  he  was  in  the  least  in¬ 
clined  to  be  tender  towards  the  actress 
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whose  quarrel  had  brouzht  his  iriend 
to  death’s  door,  but  simply  from  a  pro¬ 
fessional  habit  of  humanity.  He  did 
not  even  look  to  see  whether  the  slight 
noise  woke  her,  or  if  she  still  slept  on. 
He  also  drew  down  the  blind,  to  shut 
out  the  raw  light  that  jarred  upon  his 
own  nerves,  poured  himself  out  a  "lass 
of  wine,  which  he  wanted,  and  then, 
having  looked  once  more  through  the 
folding  doors,  sat  down  to  make  such 
notes  as  the  circumstances  might  re¬ 
quire.  Still  the  girl  neither  woke  nor 
moved.  Except  for  the  quiet  regu¬ 
larity  of  her  breathing,  she  might  be 
dead  for  anything  he  knew  or  cared. 

So  he  sat  for  at  least  a  full  hour, 
sometimes  scribbling,  sometimes  think¬ 
ing,  and  eveiy  now  and  then  looking 
quietly  through  the  folding  doors 
which  he  always  left  ajar,  so  that  the 
least  sound  might  be  heard.  Sud¬ 
denly,  however,  when  he  was  most 
deeply  absorbed,  he  heard  a  slight 
rustle,  and,  looking  up,  saw  the  girl’s 
figure  move.  He  looked,  and  in 
another  second  she  started  bolt  up¬ 
right,  seemed  to  force  her  eyes  open 
wfth  her  hands,  and  said,  — 

“  Aaron,  is  that  you  ?  —  have  we 
got  much  more  to  go  ?  Ah !  ”  she 
cried  out  suddenly.  “  What  is  it  ? 
Where  am  I  ?  ” 

“  Hush !  ”  whispered  Harold,  sharply. 

“  If  he  wakes  suddenly,  I  won’t  an¬ 
swer  for  what  may  happen.”  And  he 
rose,  and  closed  the  half- open  door. 

“  Ah !  you  are  the  doctor.  Pray 
don’t  scold  me.  I  was  in  a  dream.  I 
must  have  been  sleeping  —  and  yet  — 
how  is  he  ?  ” 

“  He  is  not  dead.” 

“Oh,  sir — I  have  seen  people 
stabbed  before.  I  know  they  die 
sometimes.  Can  you  cure  him  V  Are 
you  a  wise  man  ?  ” 

“  If  you  have  seen  people  stabbed  j 
before,  and  have  known  people  die  of  j 
it,  as  you  say,  you  most  likely  know  | 
that  the  chances  of  curing  depend  j 
much  more  on  the  assassin  than  on 
the  surgeon.  Perhaps  it  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  your  friend’s  knife 
was  very  long,  very  sharp,  and  went 
very  deep  indeed,  and  that  he  knew 
where  to  strike  nearly  as  well  as  I 
should  myself.  Lord  Lisburn  escaped 
immediate  death  by  less  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch,  and  if  I  had  not  come 
in  time,  he  would  have  been  killed  by 
the  mere  bleeding.” 

“  Then  it  was  you  that  saved  him  ‘i 
He  will  not  die  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not  a  prophet  —  I  am  only  a 
surgeon.  I  have  done  what  I  can.” 

“  Is  it  not  written,  then  ?  ” 

“  Written  —  what  written  ?  A  pre¬ 
scription  ?  ” 

“  What  —  do  not  doctors  read  Ba- 

kif” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you.  Mad¬ 
emoiselle.” 

“  How  can  you  cure  him  without 
knowing  if  he  will  live  ?  Let  me  see 
him.  I  can  read.” 

“  No ;  certainly  not.  You  can  do 
no  good,  and  you  might  do  a  great 


I  deal  of  harm.  And  you  must  make 

Kiur  mind  to  give  up  your  rooms 
rd  Lisburn.” 

I  She  was  honestly  and  eagerly  anx- 
<  ious  —  that  he  could  see ;  but  he 
!  could  neither  understand  what  she 
I  was  talking  about,  nor  tbe  look  which 
j  she  kept  fixed  upon  his  eyes  the  whole 
time.  So  keen  was  it  that  his  own 
eyes,  strong  as  they  were,  began  to 
give  way  before  hers,  and  it  was  not 
till  he  looked  away  that  she  relieved 
him  by  looking  down.  Then  she 
said, — 

“  Doctor,  I  am  very  unhappy.” 

“  I  suppose  so.” 

“  Why  do  you  scold  me  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  scold  you.” 

“  You  might  beat  me  if  you  please  — 
I  would  not  say  a  word.  But  when 
I  Aaron  struck  me,  I  felt  myself  turn  all 
I  to  fire.  I  think  I  should  have  killed 
him  —  I  know  I  should  have  tried. 
Why  do  you  scold  me  because  he,  I 
mean  the  young  Kia,  felt  angry  too? 

1  Are  vou  angry  with  him  ?  ” 

I  “  With  Lori  Lisburn  ?  No.  How 
I  could  he  stand  by  and  see  any  woman 
I  struck  without  giving  back  the  blow  ? 

I  If  it  had  only  been  ”  —  “in  a  better 
cause,”  he  was  going  to  add,  but  re- 
j  frained :  remembering,  ])erhap8,  that 
his  own  misfortunes  had  mainly  come 
from  taking  up  the  quarrel  of  a  beggar- 

gir'- 

“  Then  why  are  you  angry  with 
me  ?  Could  I  help  being  struck  ? 
Could  1  help  his  being  brave  ?  Did  I 
put  the  knite  into  Aaron’s  hand  ?  I 
would  have  been  killed  myself  first. 
And  you  will  not  even  let  me  go  to  see 
if  he  will  live.  You  are  bad  and 
hard,  and  I  thought  you  were  good  and 
kind.  Never  mind  —  I  will  go  all  the 
same.” 

He  placed  himself  before  the  gro¬ 
tesque  but  piteous  little  figure,  whose 
labyrinth  of  tumbled  hair  scarcely 
hand  on  the  handle  of  the  folding  door, 
reached  to  his  shoulder,  and  placed  his 
“  No,”  he  said,  sharply  ;  “  I  have 
told  you  you  can  only  do  harm.  What 
is  it  you  want  to  do  ?  And  I  suppose 
that  even  you  must  know  that  Lord 
Lisburn’s  bedside  is  no  place  of  yours, 
though  he  is  so  unlucky  as  to  have 
turned  you  out  of  your  room.  If  you 
wake  him  ”  — 

‘‘  I  shall  not  wake  him.  I  shall 
make  no  more  noise  than  a  cloud ;  ” 
and  she  slipped  off  her  shoes. 

“  But  vou  might,  and  you  shall  not 
risk  it  ’Tell  me  once  more,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  ?  ” 

“  I  am  going  to  read  Bahi.” 

“  What  is  that  ?  ” 

“  To  know  if  he  will  live  or  die.” 

“  What  rubbish  is  all  this  ?  One 
would  think  you  were  talking  witch¬ 
craft.  Is  it  Polish  —  you  are  a  Pole, 
are  not  you  ?  Well,  you  cannot  go  in, 
that’s  all,  nor  will  I  leave  the  room 
till  I  am  relieved.  You  have  done 
mischief  enough  already  without  my 

f'vin"  you  the  chance  of  doing  more. 

wish  to  God  there  were  no  such 
things  as  women  in  the  world.” 


To  his  sudden  bewilderment,  she 
dashed  herself  back  again  into  the 
sofa  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

“  Modevol  I  ”  she  cried  out  in  a 
whispered  scream,  “  I  have  the  Evil 
Eye  !  .  .  .  .  The  wise  man  says  so 
—  he  knows  it.  ...  I  have  brought 
him  bad  luck,  and  if  I  look  on  him 
he  will  die.” 

Harold  Vaughan  let  go  the  door 
and  stood  leaning  over  the  fire-place. 
He  had  heard  of  the  awful  belief,  as 
old  as  the  world  itself,  that  certain 
unh.nppy  beings  are  cursed  with  an  in¬ 
voluntary  power  of  bringing  a  curse 
upon  all  they  look  upon,  things  and 
creatures,  beasts  and  men,  their  near¬ 
est  and  dearest,  their  mothers,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  wives.  The  Evil  Eye  is 
more  terrible  than  the  tooth  of  the 
vampyre,  and  may  beam  kindly  from 
the  face  of  the  most  loving-hearted 
of  men.  It  may  be  of  any  hue,  black, 
blue,  or  gray  ;  it  may  be  bright  or  dull ; 
it  may  be  stern  or  gay.  It  may  meet 
ours  in  love  or  friendship,  or  light  on 
us  by  chance  in  the  street  or  railway- 
train  ;  hate  is  not  its  essence,  nor 
good-will  its  antidote.  Terrible  is  it 
to  all  who  meet  its  power,  but  still 
more  terrible  is  it  to  those  from  whom 
its  influence  falls.  But,  though  the 
young  doctor  had  heard  and  read  of 
such  things,  he  had  never  heard  it 
spoken  of  much  less  treated  as  an 
article  of  belief,  till  now. 

“Nonsense,”  he  said  once  more,  “I 
don’t  mean  any  such  rubbish.  I  don’t 
want  you  to  think  me  a  wise  man,  and 
I’m  sure  I  don’t  think  you  a  wise 
woman.  To  show  you  what  I  think 
of  your  eyes,  I  give  you  leave  to  look 
at  me  as  long  as  you  please,  without 
fear.  I’m  witch-proof —  and  if  I  were 
not,  I  should  have  no  fear  of  you.” 

He  spoke  rudely  enough,  consider¬ 
ing  her  sex  and  his  own :  but  he  had 
never  practised  compliments,  not  even 
to  Claudia,  and  was  certainly  in  no 
mood  for  them. 

“  Come,”  he  said,  “  look  at  me  this 
instant,  or  I  shall  be  really  angry.  I 
don’t  say  it’s  your  fault,  but  any  way 
enough  trouble  has  come  through  you 
not  to  sit  crying  over  old  women’s 
tales.  Here  ”  — he  said  more  kindly, 
remembering  his  calling  though  he 
had  forgotten  the  courtesy  which  for 
the  sake  of  one  woman  he  had  once 
been  eager  to  show  to  all  —  “  here, 
drink  this  wine.  I  dare  say  you  are 
nervous,  and  no  wonder.  I  won’t 
speak  to  you  again,  but  you  must  not 
go  into  Lord  Lisburn’s  room.” 

She  took  the  wine  and  tasted  it 
obediently,  but  never  raised  her  eyes, 
nor  even  her  face  so  much  that  they 
could  be  seen.  He  turned  from  her 
and  sat  down  to  his  notes  again. 

After  another  ten  minutes  of  silence, 
“  May  I  speak  ?  ”  she  asked,  miser¬ 
ably. 

“  Yes,  if  it  is  not  about  going 
into  Lord  Lisburn’s  room.  What  is 
it?” 

“  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  remem¬ 
ber.  What  will  become  of  Aaron  ?  ” 
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“If  Lord  Lisburn  dies,  I  should 
sav  he  would  be  han<:;ed.  If  Lord 
Lisburn  does  not  die,  I  should  say  he 
ou<'ht  to  be  hanged,  and  will  be  trans¬ 
ported.” 

“  Then  I  hope  he  will  be  hanged,” 
she  said,  without  reference  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  condition,  and  suddenly  open¬ 
ing  her  large  eyes  as  she  spoke,  but  as 
suddenly  closing  them  again.  “  But 
they  must  lag  him  first,  and  I  don’t 
think  he’ll  leave  pateran." 

Vaughan  looked  at  her  sharply  — 
not  because  a  Polish  singer  talked  in 
what  was  very  like  English  slang  ; 
that  might  be  a  stage  fashion  —  but 
because  a  note  seemed  to  be  struck  in 
his  memory. 

“I  wish.  Mademoiselle,”  he  said, 
like  a  doctor  asking  to  see  a  patient’s 
tongue,  “you  would  let  me  see  your 
eyes.” 

“  No,”  she  answered  resolutely,  and 
turned  herself  wholly  away. 

“  I  know  it  is  impossible,  and  yet  I 
could  almost  swear  I  had  met  you 
before.” 

“  Never.” 

“  Have  you  been  long  in  England  ? 
You  speak  Engli.sh  uncommonly  well.” 
She  made  no  answer. 

“  Surely  you  understand  me  ?  If  I 
am  curious,  you  must  consider  the 
strange  wav  in  which  we  are  brought 
together.  1  don’t  want  to  pry  into 
any  mysteries.  But  you  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  all  this  affair  will  have  to  be 
inquired  into  —  and  by  rougher  hands 
than  mine  are.” 

“  Ye.s,  I  know  —  the  policeman.” 

“And  the  judge  and  the  jury.  I 
shall  h.avc  to  be  a  witness,  and  so  will 
you,  as  you  would  know  very  well  if 
you  knew  anything  of  our  English 
laws.  I  don’t  know  much  about 
criminal  courts,  but  I  suppose  you  will 
have  to  give  your  name.” 

“  You  know  what  that  is  —  Made¬ 
moiselle  Leezinska.” 

“  But  your  Christian  name  V  ” 

“  Pauline,”  she  answered  readily. 

“  And  —  let  me  see  —  you  might  be 
askeil  where  you  come  from  —  where 
you  have  been  in  England  —  if  you 
have  ever  been  at  Manchester,  for 
example,  or  Birmingham,  or  St.  Ba¬ 
rons  ”  — 

“  Never.” 

“  Pray,  may  I  ask  —  I  know  nothing 
of  musical  matters  —  where  you  have 
been  singing  till  now  ?  ” 

“  Warsaw.  It  is  all  in  the  bills.” 

“  And  that  song  in  the  opera  to¬ 
night  ?  —  but  never  mind  :  though  it 
was  very  strange.”  Like  the  rest  of 
the  audience,  he  naturally  assumed  it 
to  be  Abner’s  —  and  what  was  more 
natural  than  that  an  opera-house  tune 
should  have  found  its  way,  like  so 
many  others,  into  a  country  inn  V  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  novelty  of  “  Syl¬ 
via’s  Bracelet,”  and  the  reception  of 
the  song  seemed  to  stamp  it  as  some 
favorite  and  familiar  mor^eau.  And, 
though  the  identity  of  Pauline  and 
Zelda  may  seem  clear  enough,  a  man, 
in  practice,  must  be  very  daring  to 


imagine  for  a  moment  the  identity  of 
a  fashionable  prima  donna  and  a 
wandering  beggar-girl.  Sensible  men 
never  believe  in  coincidences ;  and 
such  things,  though  they  have  been, 
are,  and  will  be,  belong  to  the  region 
of  romance,  which  is  scorned  by  sen¬ 
sible  men. 

So  Harold  Vaughan  was  surprised 
for  many  moments,  but  bewildered  for 
only  one.  It  seemed  to  him  very 
natural  —  as  soon  as  he  exercised  the 
reason  by  which  men  are  so  often  led 
astray —  that  one  singing  voice  should 
resemble  all  singing  voices  as  closely 
as  a  shellful  of  peas  ;  that  one  strolling 
musician  should  be  like  another  stroll¬ 
ing  musician ;  that  a  Pole,  like  a 
Russian,  should  be  innately  versed  in 
all  the  dialects  of  Babel.  It  also 
seemed  to  him  too  improbable  to  be  i 
true,  that  the  heroine  of  the  Old  Point 
Hotel  should  be  the  heroine  of  the 
Oberon ;  and  that  he,  of  all  men, 
should  stumble  twice  upon  her,  of 
all  women.  So  he  mentally  accused 
himself  of  stupidity,  and,  like  many 
another  believer  in  the  Probabilities, 
actually  became  what  he  accused  him¬ 
self  of  being.  All  riddles  are  very 
simple  when  they  are  explained ;  but 
plain  facts  are  the  greatest  riddles  of 
all. 

Whether  Mile.  Leezinska  recog¬ 
nized  Zelda’s  champion  is  another 
question.  She  was  neither  sensible, 
nor  a  man ;  and  strange  coincidences 
were  of  course  the  most  natural  things 
in  the  world  to  her.  Besides,  if  a 
stray  beggar-girl  was  a  thing  to  be 
forgotten  in  a  life  that  was  self- 
absorbed,  the  first  lips  that  had  ever 
given  her  kind  words  were  things  to 
be  remembered  till  doomsday.  But 
the  Zelda  whom  Aaron,  like  Roman 
slave-masters,  had  made  a  freedwoman 
by  the  sign  of  a  blow,  was  certainly 
not  one  to  renew,  by  confession,  the 
character  of  the  old  self,  which  she 
had  now  trampled  under  foot  and  cast 
away.  She  had  not  been  crowned 
with  laurels  only  to  appear  in  the 
guise  of  her  bygone  past  before  the 
only  eyes  from  whom  she  cared  to 
hide  the  degraded  Zelda  of  old. 

So,  while  he  stood  in  thought,  she 
sat  crouched  in  timid  shame,  hiding 
carefully  from  him  the  baleful  light  of 
her  evil  eyes,  that  she  might  neither 
betray  nor  be  betrayed.  And  so  they 
remained  as  far  apart  as  those  who 
have  once  influenced  one  another’s 
lives  can  ever  be,  until  the  house 
awoke,  and  the  constable  called  to 
bring  the  important  news  that  the 
lessee  of  the  Oberon  had  not  been 
found. 

CHAPTER  XI.  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE 
MATTER. 

The  next  day  was  a  busy  day  for 
Harold  Vaughan,  who  had  for  the 
present  to  assume  the  office  of  agent 
I  as  well  as  physician  to  Lord  Lisburn. 
I  The  police  disposed  of,  he  sent  for 
I  the  most  eminent  surgeon  of  the  day. 


who  finally  approved  of  all  he  had 
done.  Then  he  went  to  the  hotel 
where  he  had  engaged  to  meet  the 
earl  at  breakfast,  and  saw  the  captain 
of  the  Esmeralda,  who  was  cooling  his 
heels  hungrily  in  the  coffee-room,  and 
who  was  able  to  give  him  the  name 
and  address  of  Lord  Lisburn’s  attor¬ 
ney,  and  of  his  banker.  Sir  William 
Penrose.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
chance  •  breakfast  engagement,  one  of 
the  richest  noblemen  in  England  would 
have  suddenly  disappeared  from  sight 
without  beinjg  missed,  and  have  been 
laid  up  in  Golden  S<|uare  lodgings, 
without  money,  or  without  friends, 
until  he  died  or  recovered  sufficiently 
to  make  himself  known ;  and  even 
then  he  might  have  found  it  hard  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  either  a  lunatic 
or  an  impostor. 

The  attorney  came,  took  the  whole 
business  into  his  own  hands,  looked 
at  Lord  Lisburn,  who  still  lay  uncon¬ 
scious  in  the  singer’s  bed-room,  had  an 
interview  with  Ae  great  surgeon,  and 
then  drew  up  an  authoritative  account 
for  the  newspapers,  so  that  his  client’s 
accident  might  wear  the  least  dis¬ 
reputable  air  possible.  He  also  offered 
his  own  house  for  a  hospital  as  soon 
as  the  patient  could  be  moved.  He 
sent  for  a  nurse,  impressed  the  land¬ 
lady  with  the  rank  and  dignity  of  her 
new  lodger  —  he  knew  of  course  that 
they  would  come  out  somehow  —  and 
made  all  arrangements  with  every¬ 
body.  In  short,  he  forgot  nothing, 
with  two  trivial  exceptions.  One  was, 
to  think  of  the  existence  of  Mile. 
Leezinska,  except  as  a  possible  wit¬ 
ness  ;  the  other,  to  repay  Harold 
Vaughan  his  extravagance  in  cab-hire. 
But  this  was  not  mentioned  ;  and  he 
could  not  learn  by  the  light  of  nature 
that  Lord  Lisburn’s  friend  had  spent 
his  very  last  piece  of  gold. 

The  latter  had  not  even  a  right  to 
put  up  by  his  patron’s  bedside;  he 
was  simply  a  chance  medical  man,  who 
had  been  sent  for  on  an  emergency, 
and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had 
been  turned  out  of  the  case  by  the 
atient’s  friends.  Fortune  had  denied 
im  even  the  rel'uge  of  the  Arctic  seas 
to  escape  from  her  persecutions.  Of 
course,  as  soon  as  Lord  Lisburn  re¬ 
covered,  all  would  be  well  again  ;  but 
how  was  he  to  eat  or  drink  till  then  ? 
He  could  not  explain  his  case  to  the 
solicitor,  for  he  could  not  run  the  risk 
of  being  sent  about  his  business  as  a 
begging  swindler,  as  a  disreputable 
practitioner,  who  sought  impudently 
to  make  a  market  out  of  troubled 
waters.  No  one  knew  of  his  relation 
to  the  earl,  and  to  sue  in  forma 
pauperi  would  be  only  to  court  the 
answer,  “  If  it  is  as  you  say,  you  must 
wait  till  my  lord  is  able  to  attend  to 
ou.  Of  course  I  don’t  distrust  you ; 
ut  one  must  be  careful  in  these  days, 
and  I  must  take  care  of  my  client’s 
interests.  Still,  if  you  can  produce 
any  evidence  of  a  claim  to  an  advance 
of  salary,  I  will  see.  But  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  physician  to  an  Arctic  expe- 
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dition  —  forgive  me  if  I  say  it  sounds 
strange.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any¬ 
body  —  say,  to  bis  lordship’s  sailing- 
master,  or  any  of  his  friends  ?  No  ? 
That  is  unfortunate  ;  for  I  am  afraid  I 
must  wish  you  a  very  good  morning. 
Business  is  business  —  of  course  you 
understand.”  This  kind  of  speech 
not  even  a  workhouse  training  makes 
a  man  willing  to  risk  with  a  good  will. 
He  had  already  discovered  to  what 
extent  his  well-worn  clothes,  com¬ 
bined  with  what  had  seemed  an  offi¬ 
cious  interference  with  I^ord  Lisburn’s 
affairs,  had  made  an  impression  on 
the  attorney,  even  without  his  calling 
suspicious  attention  to  them.  As  to 
Mademoiselle,  the  attorney  probably 
thought,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  of 
many  choice  attempts  to  account  for 
everything,  by  squeezing  the  universe 
into  a  nutshell.  “  Gray  heads  won’t 
grow  on  green  shoulders,”  was  of 
course  the  master-key  he  used  to  un¬ 
lock  this  particular  mystery,  and,  as  a 
man  of  much  experience  and  of  the 
mental  habit  of  jumping  at  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  much  experience  mostly 
leads,  he  did  not  care  to  examine 
whether  the  key  turneil.  He  had  put 
in  his  pet  proverb,  and  that  was  enough 
for  him,  as  it  is  for  all. 

Women,  however,  arc  seldom  saw- 
mongers.  Not  being  good  hands  at 
generalizing  from  experience,  they 
require  to  get  at  the  l>ottom  of  every¬ 
thing.  Sir  William  Penrose  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  tlie  attorney’s  view  of  the 
matter,  who  quoted  his  proverb  to  the 
banker  in  strict  confidence  and  with 
an  air  of  shrewdness,  as  though  his 
quotation  from  the  common  stock  of 
Procrustean  philosophy  had  been  an 
original  discovery  of  a  state  secret. 
But  Lady  Penrose  was  not  much 
inclined  to  hold  that  anything  so 
universal  and  couched  in  such  ])lain 
monosyllables  could  apply  to  an  earl. 
On  other  grounds,  moreover,  she  was 
burning  to  hear  all  about  everything, 
and  Miss  Perrot  was  the  best  informe(l 
person  she  knew.  Once  more.  Miss 
Perrot  was  at  home. 

“  I  am  so  glad  to  find  you.”  said 
the  banker’s  wife,  settling  herself 
serenely.  “  I  should  have  brought 
Laura,  but  she  has  a  slight  cold  — 
nothing,  1  hope,  but  she  must  be  care¬ 
ful.  1  ou  are  none  the  worse  for  the 
play,  nor  Miss  —  Miss  —  I  mean  your 
cousin  ?  ” 

“  Miss  Brandt,”  answered  Miss  Per¬ 
rot,  laying  an  emphatic  stress  upon 
both  syllal)les,  “  is  very  well.  But 
that  is  a  painful  subject.  Well,  I  did 
my  duty  —  I  could  do  no  more.” 

“  A  painful  subject  V  What  is  ? 
Ah,  yes,  I  did  hear  something — but 
then  these  things  happen  every  day. 
Sir  William  says.  I  remember  once 
a  great  friend  of  Sir  William  failing, 
but  they  said  it  was  the  best  specula¬ 
tion  he  ever  made.  He  had  settle¬ 
ments  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  was 
let  off  paying  all  his  debts,  so  it  must 
be  a  good  thing.  I’ve  often  wondered 
why  Sir  William  doesn’t  fail,  only  he 


always  tells  me  he  shall  wait  till  worse 
'  times  —  not  that  the  times  could  be 
much  worse,  and  I’m  sure  it  would  be 
:  pleasant  to  get  everything  for  nothing 
and  pay  no  wages.” 

“  Yes,”  Miss  Perrot  answered,  feel- 
;  ingly.  “  Very  pleasant  indeed.  And 
very  pleasant,  very,  to  see  one’s  own 
,  cousin’s  name  in  big  letters  all  over 
'  the  newspapi'rs.  It’s  all  very  well  for 
you  to  speak  up  for  strangers,  but  to 
be  taken  in  by  one’s  own  flesh  and 
blood,  at  least  one’s  flesh  and  blood  by 
marriage,  is  hard.” 

“  Indeed  —  I  ilidn’t  know  that.” 

“  No,  nor  anybody.  I’m  sure  I 
i  shouldn’t  have  believed  it  if  I  hadn’t 
I  been  expecting  it  all  along.  The 
numbt^r  of  times  I’ve  told  Mr.  Brandt, 
of  course  not  in  so  many  words,  but  so 
plainly  that  a  blind  mouse  might  reail, 
what  would  come  of  it  all  — you’d  won¬ 
der  that  a  man  of  business  shouldn’t 
believe  me.” 

I  “  Is  it  so  very  bad,  then  'i  ” 

I  “  I  don’t  like  to  speak  harm  of  any 
^  girl,  much  less  my  own  cousin  — 
I  girls  can’t  help  their  bringing  up. 
But  I  must  say  when  a  girl  is  shut  up 
like  a  Sister  o^  Mercy  all  day  long,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  have  all  her  whims 
and  fancies,  with  carriages  and  horses, 

;  never  having  a  chance  of  making  a 
i  good  match,  painting  till  she  breaks 
!  her  legs,  and  then  having  to  pay  any 
money  to  get  well  .again,  and  I  don’t 
i  know  what  besides,  if  anybody’s  sur- 
I  prised  what  con>es  of  it  all,  it  isn’t  I.” 

I  “  Poor  girl !  ”  said  Lady  Penrose, 

'  rustling  herself  out  with  a  sympathetic 
,  movement.  “  And  you  so  fond  of  her 
’  —  it  must  be  very  sad  for  you.  But 
I  for  my  part  I  never  look  for  gratitude. 

]  One’s  always  deceived.” 
j  “  Always.  And  for  my  part  I’ll 
never  mix  myself  up  in  people’s  busi- 
I  ness  again.  They  must  <lo  without 
me  and  get  on  the  best  way  they  can.” 

“  Are  they  likely  to  be  much  worse 
off,  then  ?  ” 

“  It  isn’t  that  I  think  about  so  much 
as  the  folly.  And  it’s  not  just  to 
those  they  leave  behind  when  people 
ruin  themselves.  It’s  selfish,  that’s 
i  the  word.  AV’hen  people  go  into  trade, 

!  those  who  are  younger  can’t  help 
I  having  expectations:  not  but  what 
I’m  above  thinking  of  dead  men’s 
1  shoes,  as  they  call  them,  but  it’s  the 
j  principle.  My  own  income’s  safe, 

I  thank  God  :  lucky  for  me,  it’s  in  the 
I  funds.” 

I  “  Lucky  indeed.” 

“  1  <leclare  when  Claudia,  Miss 
j  Brandt,  openo<l  that  horrid  letter,  I 
mi^ht  have  been  knocked  down  with 
I  a  ftjather.  And  would  you  believe  it, 
she  never  even  had  the  graee  to  go 
[  into  hysterics  V  And  what  she’ll  do, 
j  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know.” 

“  But  aren’t  there  the  settlements  ?  ” 

;  “  Not  a  penny.” 

j  “But  there  must  be  settlements. 

When  I  was  married  they  talked  more 
about  the  settlements  than  the  trous¬ 
seau.  My  poor  father  used  to  say  I 
shouldn’t  marry  till  me  and  my  girls 
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I  were  made  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of 
!  England.” 

j  “  Your  father  was  a  sensible  man. 
But  Claudia’s  mother  was  as  poor  as 

■  a  church  mouse  —  I  can’t  help  saj  ing 
it,  though  she  was  my  own  relation. 

j  Her  father  was  in  the  herring  fisher¬ 
ies,  and  married  my  aunt,  and  had 
twelve  children,  and  glad  he  was  to  get 
;  one  of  them  off  his  hands  to  anybody 
j  who’d  give  her  bread  an<l  cheese.” 

!  “  That  makes  a  difference  of  course 

I  — I  had  some  money  of  my  own. 

I  Sir  William  himself  can’t  touch  it. 
But  of  course  it  is  wrong  to  fail  with¬ 
out  settlements.” 

“  It  is  downright  wicked.  I  can’t 
quite  turn  my  back  on  them,  of  course, 
whatever  the  world  may  say  of  me. 
They’re  in  the  house  now.  But  do 
anything  I  can’t  —  and  what’s  more, 

]  they  know  it.  I  can’t  give  in  to 
j  wicked  selfishness  by  taking  money 
out  of  the  funds.  It  would  be  public 
I  robbery  —  making  people  live  on  the 
I  taxes  who  can’t  pay  their  own.” 

I  “  Of  course,  that’s  plain  —  that’s 
;  wh.at  Sir  William  calls  political  econ- 

■  omy.  So  they’re  with  jyou  now '(  I 
hope  I'm  not  in  the  way  i  ” 

“  Oh,  pray  don’t  go ;  I  want  to  know 
I  the  rights  of  that  terrible  business  after 
!  the  |tlay  —  that  young  man  ”  — 

!  “  Isn’t  it  shocking  I  and  he  in 
I  my  very  own  box  only  just  before. 

'  You’ve  seen  it  in  the  newspapers  ?  ” 

“  It  made  me  shiver.  When  earls 
I  get  murdered,  what  mayn’t  they  do 
,  to  you  or  I  ?  It’s  enough  to  make 
one  think  of  the  other  world — not 
but  what  I  hope  I’m  as  good  a  Chris- 
,  tian  as  many  that  f.alk  more.” 

I  “  But  the  newspaper  isn’t  half  the 
j  story.  Sir  William  nad  it  all  straight 
!  from  headejuarters,  so  I  happen  to 
I  know.” 

I  “  Ah  !  ” 

I  “  Of  course  I  mustn’t  say  a  word." 

“  Of  course  not,  dear  Lady  Penrose. 

!  But  still,  for  the  truth’s  sake  —  they 
I  do  tell  such  lies”  — 

“  But  not  the  man  who  told  Sir  Wil- 
!  liam.  lie  is  a  lawyer —  Lord  Lisburn’s 
i  own.  He  didn’t  tell  everything,  you 
I  know,  of  course,  but  Sir  William  c.m 
I  guess  what  people  mean  —  he’s  in  the 
I  House,  you  know,  and  I  always  know 
!  what  Sir  \A’illiam  means  when  he  holds 
j  his  tongue.  So  I  think  I  may  say  that 
I  really  do  know  the  story.” 

“  Of  course  —  lawyers  and  members 
get  behind  the  scenes.  It’s  a  great 
I  thing  to  have  a  member  for  a  hus- 
I  band.  Lady  Penrose  1  ” 

'  “  You  won’t  breathe  a  word  ?  ” 

I  “  Not  to  Adam.” 
i  “  I  know  you  won’t  —  so  I  don’t 
'  mind  telling  you.  Leezinska,  that’s 
the  way  to  pronounce  it  —  well,  of 
course  you  know  what  these  people 
are.  I  am  sure  no  such  fuss  was  ever 
!  made  over  a  new  singer  before.  So 
j  it  was  plain  enough  there  was  some¬ 
thing  behind.  We  are  an  artistic 
family,  you  know,  and  understand 
those  things.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  SHAH  OF  PERSIA. 

During  the  summer  of  1867,  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  were  visited  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  hy  the  Grand  Turk,  the  despotic  lord  and  master  of 
forty  millions,  half  European,  half  Asiatie,  ownin;;  alle¬ 
giance  to  his  sceptre  from  the  central  standpoint  of  his  do¬ 
minion  at  Constantinople.  Exactly  half  a  dozen  years 
elapse,  and  again  the  most  civilized  races  on  the  glohe  are, 
during  the  summer  of  1873,  visited  in  rapid  succession  by 
another  of  tbe  great  Eastern  potentates.  This  time  the 
new  comer  is  the  representative  of  a  far  more  ancient 
sovereignty.  August  though  the  dignity  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  undoubtedly  is,  it  must  be  recognizable  at  once, 
when  brought  into  com{)arison  with  that  of  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  as  one  that  dates  literally,  as  it  were,  but  from  yes¬ 
terday.  Whereas  the  foundation  of  the  empire  ruled  by 
his  Imperial  Majesty  Abdul  Aziz  was  laid  less  than  six  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  (a.  d.  1228)  by  Othman,  the  warlike  chief¬ 
tain  through  whose  prowess  the  reigning  dynasty  was  first 
established  in  Asia  Minor,  the  origin  ot  the  rule  of  the  su¬ 
preme  monarch  of  the  Persians  dates  back  nearly  thirty 
centuries.  Persia,  in  point  of  fact,  was  included,  nine  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  the  epoch  of  the  Redemption,  in  the  first 
Assyrian  sovereignty.  Nearly  five  centuries  before  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  (490  b.  c.)  Darius  advanced  with  a  view 
to  tbe  subjugation  of  the  Peloponnesus  at  the  head  of  600 
sail,  marshalling  under  his  banners  an  army  of  500,000 
Persian  warriors.  Every  decently  educated  schoolboy 
knows  that  the  fate  of  the  expedition  thus  undertaken 
2,263  years  ago  by  the  predecessor  of  the  Persian  ruler  of 
nowadays  was  its  ignominious  defeat  upon  the  plains  of 
Marathon  by  a  comparative  handful  of  Greeks,  to  the 
number  of  barely  ten  thousand,  led  to  victory  by  the 
swords  of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles.  Ecjually  familiar 
within  the  world’s  remembrance  is  that  other  event  no  less 
memorable  in  itself  as  illustrative  of  the  remote  grandeur 
of  the  Persians  as  a  race,  and  of  their  sovereign  as  one  of 
the  earth’s  chief  potentates  —  an  event  that  came  to  pass 
only  one  single  decade  after  the  death  of  Hippias  and  200,- 
000  of  his  compatriots  in  tbe  disastrous  war  that  closed  at 
Marathon.  Namely,  when  Xerxes,  at  the  head  of  a  serried 
force  that  almost  bailies  any  attempt  at  its  accurate  enu¬ 
meration,  entered  Greece,  armed  cap-a-pie,  with  the  design 
of  bearing  down  there,  for  once  and  forever,  all  further 
thought  of  opposition.  When  that  bewildering,  and  for 
three  (lays  at  least,  bewildered  host  were  held  at  bay  by 
Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  Spartans  in  the  defile  of 
Thermo[)yla3  until  the  heroic  band  of  Laemdemonians  were, 
through  the  treachery  of  Ephialtes,  delivered  over  to  a 
ruthless  massacre.  'Then  it  was,  2,353  years  ago,  that  the 
myriads  who  were  there  and  then  threatening  Greece  with 
destruction  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  at  a 
single  blow,  as  if  by  the  bolt  of  doom,  in  the  overwhelming 
defeat  of  the  great  naval  engagement  at  Salamis.  And  it 
is  the  irresponsible  ruler  of  a  race  of  this  grand  antiquity 
who  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Persia  quits 
those  renowned  shores,  washed  on  the  north  by  the  Cas- 
ian,  and  on  the  extreme  south  by  the  waters  of  the  Ara- 
ian  Sea,  to  traverse,  as  not  one  of  his  predecessors  has 
ever  before  traversed,  from  Cyrus  or  Cambyses  down¬ 
wards,  the  principal  states  and  cities  of  the  West  —  pass¬ 
ing  through  Russia,  Germany,  Rhineland,  Belgium,  even 
to  what  was  regarded  in  the  old  days  as  the  Ultima  Thule 
of  the  British  archipelago.  In  each  instance  the  reason 
for  this  wholly  unexampled  expedition  on  the  part,  first  of 
all,  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  and  now,  six  years 
afterwards,  of  the  Persian  Shah  Nasser-ed-Din,  is  simply 
identical.  It  signifies  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this  — 
the  realization  by  two  Oriental  despots  of  extraordinary 
sagacity  of  the  necessity  of  breaking  down  at  last,  abso¬ 
lutely  and  permanently,  the  barriers  built  up  by  ancient 
custom  or  imprescriptable  usage,  hitherto  inexorably  shut¬ 
ting  them  out  from  the  great  mass  of  countless  advantages 
and  blessings,  material  and  otherwise,  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Each  in  turn,  the  Sultan  and  the  Shah,  had  already 


during  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  given  signal  evidence 
of  a  practical  and  substantial  kind  of  a  vivid  recognition 
of  tbe  priceless  value  of  those  advantages.  Both  alike,  be¬ 
fore  dreaming  of  themselves  going  abroad  in  quest  of 
further  information  had  courageously  adventured  upon  ad¬ 
ministrative  changes  of  the  most  sweeping  character  by 
which  the  whole  organization,  here  of  the  Persian,  there 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  had  been  completely  trans¬ 
formed.  The  Sublime  Porte,  wielding  the  most  arbitrary 
author!^  over  the  peoples  embraced  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Turkish  dominion,  nevertheless  saw  fit  to  negotiate 
mercantile  treaties,  now  with  one  European  power,  now 
with  another,  and  little  by  little  to  dress  up,  as  the  mili¬ 
tary  phrase  would  have  it,  the  ranks  of  that  heretofore 
sluggish  and  effete  multitude  in  parallel  lines  with  the 
other  and  far  more  advanced  European  nationalities.  A 
similar  course  had  even  yet  earlier  been  pursued  by  the 
Persian  sovereign,  the  reigning  Shah,  who,  a  little  later, 
as  we  have  seen  just  six  years  later,  has  in  like  manner 
personally  emerged  f  rom  his  seclusion,  going  forth  attended 
by  a  stately  retinue  with  tbe  design  of  extending  as  rapidly 
as  possible  his  own  individual  experiences. 

Although  himself  still  in  the  early  vigor  of  his  manhood, 
being  as  yet  but  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  who  has  now  emerged  from  the  retirement 
of  his  palace  and  harem  in  the  citadel  of  Arag,  in  his  capi¬ 
tal  of  Teheran,  has  already  reigned  over  his  ten  million 
Persians,  as  titularly  the  King  of  Kings,  for  fully  one  whole 
quarter  of  a  century.  Since  his  nineteenth  year  he  has 
worn  at  his  girdle  the  jewelled  scimitar  with  which,  at  the 
merest  .glint  of  the  authority  implied  by  the  wearing,  he 
might  at  any  moment,  in  regard  to  any  of  his  subjects, 
exercise  his  right  of  instant  decapitation.  Coming  so 
young  to  the  throne,  he  has,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  every 
conceivable  temptation  to  the  contrary,  contrived,  during 
all  these  five-and-twenty  years  of  his  irresponsible  sway,  to 
graft  on  to  the  stem  of  the  tyrannous  Upas  of  the  Persian 
sovereignty  many  of  the  ideas,  principles,  and  institutions 
of  constitutional  government.  Fifteen  years  ago  (in  1858) 
he  remodelled,  somewhat  more  in  accordance  with  Euro¬ 
pean  forms,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Persian  administra¬ 
tion.  Eight  years  ago  (in  1865)  he  so  far  strove  to  extend 
to  his  lieges  the  facilities  of  rapid  intercommunication  with 
surrounding  races,  that  upon  Persian  soil,  railways,  even 
then,  were  in  process  of  formation.  Six  years  ago  (in 
1867)  when  the  Turkish  Sultan  was,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Ottoman  Power,  visiting  these  islands, 
the  electric  telegraph  was  introduced  within  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  ancient  land  of  which,  for  centuries  —  until,  in 
fact,  but  very  recently  indeed  —  Ispahan  was  the  metrop¬ 
olis. 

Nasser-ed-Din,  Shah  of  Persia,  King  of  Kings,  lineal 
descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  Turcoman  dynasty  or 
royal  house  of  the  Kahjars,  was  born  on  Friday,  the  4th 
September,  1829,  in  Teheran.  Considerably  less  than 
a  century  has  elapsed,  as  yet,  since  (in  1795)  the  first 
prince  of  that  line  took  bis  seat  upon  the  throne  of 
Zoroaster.  The  reigning  Shah  is  the  fourth  sovereign 
in  direct  succession.  His  great-great-great  grandfather, 
Muhammad  Hassain  Khan,  who  flourished  in  the  last 
century,  had  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Muhammad 
Khan  Kabjar,  won  his  way  to  power  in  the  year  already 
mentioned  (1795)  as  successor  of  the  earliest  Shah  of 
all,  nearly  three  centuries  previously  (1502),  memo¬ 
rable  in  history  as  the  conqueror  (1519)  of  Georgia. 
Agha-Muhammad,  the  first  Turcoman  Shah,  had  been 
barely  two  years  in  authority,  when  (in  1797),  he  was  as¬ 
sassinated.  The  keen-edgeu  sceptre  of  his  scimitar  then 
passed  into  tbe  hands  of  his  nephew,  the  second  sovereign 
of  the  race,  known  in  the  annals  of  Persia  as  the  Shah 
Fatah  Ali.  For  it  is  as  the  direct  descendant,  as  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Muham¬ 
mad  Hussain  Khan  that  the  now  holder  in  his  firm 
grasp  of  the  Persian  rule  came  to  inherit  his  proud 
sovereignty. 

Until  the  last  mentioned  prince,  the  reigning  Shah,  that 
is,  Nasser-ed-Din,  ascended  the  throne  and  assumed  the 
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jewelled  turban,  it  might  literally  be  said  that  twice  in  the 
science  of  inheritance  a  generation  had  been  skipped. 

llie  younmr  son  of  Muhammed  Hussain  Khan,  by  name 
Hussain  Kuli  Khan,  never  became  sovereign.  It  was  his 
son,  his  brother’s  nephew,  who  became  the  second  Shah 
of  the  dynasty.  Again,  it  was  not  the  son  of  Fatah  Ali, 
by  name  Abbas  Miza,  who  became  the  next  Shah  in  suc¬ 
cession,  but  his  grandson,  Muhammed.  The  spell  was  then 
broken,  however,  for  on  the  death  of  Muhammed  Shah  in 
1848,  he  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  not  by  a 
grandson  but  by  his  son  Nasser-ed-Din,  then  a  stripling  of 
nineteen.  If,  henceforth,  in  the  Persian  records  the  Shah 
Agha  will  he  remembered  as  the  founder  of  this  later 
dynastv,  and  if  his  nephew  and  immediate  successor,  the 
Shah  Fatah  Ali,  will  disastrously  borne  in  recollection 
as  the  one  in  whose  time  the  provinces  on  the  Caspian, 
the  district  of  Erivan,  and  the  country  of  the  Araxes  were 
lamentably  lost  to  the  sovereignty,  the  name  of  the  now 
reigning  Shah,  Nasser-ed-Din,  we  may  rest  assured  will  be 
more  beneficially  held  in  regard,  not  only  by  his  immedi¬ 
ate  descendants  but  by  succeeding  generations,  as  the 
ruler  who,  more  practically  than  any  predecessor  who  ever 
wore  the  symbols  of  royalty  either  at  Teheran  or  at  Ispa¬ 
han,  strove,  at  least  (it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or 
not  successfully),  to  be  the  reorganizer  and  the  regenerator 
of  the  Persian  nationality,  and  of  the  Persian  Government. 
Possibly,  nay,  not  improbably,  it  was  the  veiy  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  young  prince  attaining  supreme  power  as 
despotic  ruler  of  Persia  at  a  juncture  when  the  tnrones  of 
Europe,  and,  by  sympathy,  those  also  of  outlying  nations 
in  Asia  and  Asia  Minor,  were  shaken  to  their  very  founda¬ 
tion  by  what  Alison  has  happily  termed  one  of  those  mind- 
quakes  of  modem  times,  the  great  epochs  of  Revolution, 
tnat  the  necessity  for  some  grand  changes,  political,  social, 
and  mateHal,  being  effected  in  Persia,  came  to  be  early 
realized  by  the  naturally  sagacious  mind  of  Nasser-ed-Din. 

However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that,  since  the  date 
of  his  coming  to  the  throne  in  1848,  the  institutions  of  his 
land  have  been  undergoing  a  series  of  beneficent  transfor¬ 
mations.  Persia,  under  the  ruling  Shah,  is  no  longer 
isolated.  It  is  no  longer  as  it  had  been  for  centuries  pre¬ 
viously,  inert,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  the  most  part  slumberous. 
It  has  been  effectually  roused  from  its  long  torpor  of  social 
and  political  stagnation.  Geographically  placed,  as  it  is, 
in  immediate  contiguity  on  the  north  with  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  on  the  east  with  the  British  Empire  in  Hin¬ 
dustan,  it  naturally  enough,  hitherto,  has  alternately  leant, 
now  towards  the  Muscovite,  now  towards  the  English 
Government.  Its  policy  has  been  influenced  in  turns  by 
the  Councils  of  St.  James’,  and  by  the  Councils  of  St. 
Petersburg.  It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise,  indeed, 
under  the  circumstances.  Affghanistan  and  Beloochistan 
alone  lie  between  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Persia  and  the 
whole  sweep  of  our  vast  dominions  in  Hindostan.  North 
of  the  Attruck  and  of  the  Paropomisan  Mountains  extend 
those  wide  plains  of  Independent  Tartary,  westward  of 
Bokhara,  as  marked  by  the  current  of  the  Amoo,  tempting 
the  armed  hordes  of  Russia  any  day  (as  it  might  be 
to-day !)  in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the  Autocrat  to 
advance  southwards  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea 
of  Aral  upon  Khiva,  as  to  a  half  way  resting-place  or  point 
d'appui  on  the  road  to  India. 

Not  only  naturally,  but  it  might  almost  be  said,  inevita¬ 
bly,  during  the  reign  of  the  present  Shah  of  Persia,  as 
during  that  of  his  predecessors,  the  Councils  of  Teheran, 
swaying  now  this  way,  now  that,  have  involved  the  Shah, 
have  involved  Persia,  at  one  moment  in  a  war  with  Russia, 
and  at  another  in  a  war  with  England.  This,  in  spite  of 
what,  even  in  bis  regard  as  a  still  half-barbaric  despot 
might  be  called  his  civilizing  and  humanizing,  his  certainly 
elevating  and  enlightening  proclivities.  Nasser-ed-Din’s 
father,  Muhammed  Shah,  has  already  been  mentioned. 
His  mother.  Queen  Velliset,  was  also  of  the  Kahjar  tribe; 
BO  that,  as  one  may  say,  on  both  sides  he  came  quite  nat¬ 
urally  and  by  right  to  the  headship  of  the  Turcoman 
dynasty  on  the  death  of  his  paternal  predecessor.  It  was 
in  the  yery  thick,  or  crisis,  of  that  revolutionary  period. 


I  namely,  on  the  13th  October,  1848,  that  the  young  prince, 
I  by  succeeding  to  the  title  of  Shah,  which,  in  Persian,  means 
j  prince  or  chieftain,  became  emphatically  the  Prince  of 
I  Princes  and  the  King  of  Kings.  ‘ 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  on  the  15th  August,  1851, 
his  life  was  attempted.  Invested  with  despotic  power, 
surrounded  from  bis  birth  by  adulation,  naturally  impetu¬ 
ous  and  dictatorial  in  his  temperament,  his  noble  impulses 
happily  obtained  the  mastery  over  him.  His  education, 
from  his  boyhood  upwards,  had  been  in  no  way  neglected. 
As  time  has  rolled  on  with  him,  he  has  become  more  and 
more  ripe  in  his  scholarship  as  a  master  of  both  Persian 
and  Turkish  literature.  Of  late  years  be  has  succeeded 
in  mastering  the  difficulties  (for  an  Oriental)  of  both  the 
French  and  English  languages.  His  knowledge  of  history, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  is  wide  and  accurate.  Person¬ 
ally,  his  manners  are  distinguished  by  a  singular  gentle¬ 
ness  —  a  circumstance  that  is  little  less  than  wonderful, 
considering  the  character  of  his  surroundings.  Mild,  how¬ 
ever,  though  his  bearing  towards  others,  his  temperament 
is  anything  but  apathetic.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  intensely 
and  thoroughly  energetic.  His  life,  if  not  hardy,  is,  at 
least,  not  that  of  a  Sybarite.  Instead  of  being  in  any  way 
a  voluptuary,  he  is  (at  any  rate,  for  one  in  his  position) 
curiously  simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits.  At  the  costliest 
banquet  it  has  been  noticed  already,  during  his  European 
wanderings,  his  appetite  is  often  satisfied  after  he  has  par¬ 
taken  of  a  single  dish.  In  his  deportment  he  is  dignified 
and  perfectly  self-possessed.  The  only  splendor  he  in¬ 
dulges  in  with  reference  to  his  own  raiment  is  in  wearing, 
especially  on  state  occasions,  a  dazzling  profusion  of  the 
costliest  jewels,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies,  for  the 
most  part  encrusting  the  scabbard  and  hilt  of  his  scimitar, 
seaming  his  robes,  embossed  on  bis  shoulders,  dangling  in 
the  fringes  of  his  epaulettes,  clustering  into  an  aigrette  on 
his  head-dress,  pendant  around  his  neck  and  over  his 
breast,  glittering  on  the  housings  of  his  horse, —  of  itself  a 
priceless  gem,  —  from  its  pasterns  to  the  tips  of  its  ears, 
from  the  arched  plume  of  its  silken  tail  to  the  delicate  pink 
of  its  nostrils.  The  Shah’s  seat  in  the  saddle  is  that  of  a 
born  ruler  of  men.  When  his  feet  are  in  the  stirrups  he 
is  then  the  most  visibly  enthruiied. 

It  was  this  prince  who,  on  coming  to  power  as  a  youth 
of  nineteen,  in  the  midst  of  the  roar  of  European  revolu¬ 
tions,  seemed  if  not  immediately,  at  the  least  very  soon 
afterwards,  to  realize,  almost  by  a  happy  instinct,  the  co^ 
rect  notion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  thenceforth  the  relations 
of  Persia  with  the  more  highly  civilized  races  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  Magnanimously  dropping  the  irritating  remembrance 
of  the  crime  out  of  his  thoughts,  the  young  Shah  appeared, 
judging  him,  at  any  rate,  by  his  conduct,  after  1851,  to 
have  been  only  confirmed  in  his  good  intentions  by  the 
futile  attempt  at  his  assassination.  Brought  up,  from  his 
earliest  years,  with  a  vivid  personal  sense  of  authority,  he 
had  actually,  while  yet  in  his  boyhood,  during  his  father’s 
lifetime,  been  installed  in  power  as  the  Governor  of  Ma- 
breeze.  A  consciousness  of  the  grandeur  of  the  supreme 

Eosition  he  had  assumed  on  coming  to  the  throne,  when 
e  was  still  a  stripling,  had  in  no  appreciable  degree 
thrown  him  off  the  balance  of  his  judgment  or  clouded  his 
bright  and  clear  intelligence. 

The  dominion  owing  obedience  to  his  sceptre  is  one,  it 
should  be  remembered,  of  sufficiently  vast  dimensioni. 
France  and  Germany  massed  together  would  hardly  make 
up  the  aggregate  of  its  wide-spreading  territory.  Though 
including  the  Great  Salt  Desert  of  Khorassan,  it  embraces 
within  it,  also,  lands  of  the  utmost  fruitfulness.  The  wheat 
grown  in  some  parts  is  as  fine  as  any  reaped  in  either 
hemisphere.  The  wine  and  grapes  of  Shiraz  have  lone 
been  celebrated  in  Eastern  poetry.  The  fruits  squandered 
on  that  ancient  soil  yet  number  among  them  in  rich  pro¬ 
fusion  the  date,  the  melon,  the  mulberry,  and  the  pome¬ 
granate.  The  feathered  songsters  warbling  in  its  groves 
include  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  and  the  bulbul  or  night¬ 
ingale  ;  while  the  flora  of  Persia  travellers  find  resplendent 
and  varied,  the  fauna  of  that  historic  country  tney  dis¬ 
cover,  even  more  readily  yet,  to  be  wonderfully  diversified. 
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Through  iU  wilder  regions  roam  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the 
wild  boar,  the  hyaena,  and  the  antelope.  Cotton  and  silk 
ire  in  certain  districts,  produced  there  in  lavish  abun¬ 
dance.  By  its  busy  looms  are  woven,  annually,  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  carpets,  muslins,  nankeens,  velvets,  and  brocades, 
Chemistry,  as  a  science,  is  utterly  unknown  there.  The 
'  fine  arts  .are  scarcely  in  any  way  cultivated.  Haughty 
though  the  race  is,  it  still  retains  many  of  the  usages  of 
barbarians. 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  raising  it  at  last  from  this  lower  level 
that  the  bold  ambition  of  the  reigning  Shah  has  prompted 
him  to  go  forth,  as  he  has  now  done,  into  the  outer  world, 
»nd  there  judge  for  himself,  with  his  own  senses,  with  his 
eves  and  ears,  his  hands,  his  nostrils,  and  his  palate,  of  the 
allvantages  (of  which  he  has  long  had  more  than  a  merely 
glimmering  knowledge)  of  modern  cizilization.  Already 
he  has  reigned,  as  we  have  said,  for  one  whole  quarter  of 
a  century.  So  that  in  acting  as  he  now  does,  he  is  not 
acting  by  any  means  precipitately. 

Before  coming  to  London,  he  has  measured  swords  with 
our  own  Goverment.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  on  the 
3d  January,  1853,  he  signed  a  convention  pledging  him¬ 
self  not  to  garrison  Herat,  unless  the  Persian  soil  had  been 
previously  invaded  by  the  troops  of  a  foreign  power.  This 
was,  so  tar,  a  concession  to  the  exigencies  of  the  age,  and 
a  recognition  of  the  need  there  is  for  taking  into  account 
the  relations  subsisting  between  contiguous  peoples  and 
neighboring  sovereignties.  Scarcely  had  the  Crimean 
War  commenced,  moreover,  when  the  Shah  formally  pro¬ 
claimed  his  neutrality  as  one  who  was  prepared  to  take 
part  with  neither  of  the  belligerents.  Eventually,  never¬ 
theless,  on  the  15th  December,  1855,  Nasser-ed-I)in  en¬ 
tered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Russian  emperor.  His  doing 
so  was  regarded  as  a  menace  thrown  out  by  the  Czar 
against  the  Oriental  powers ;  more  particularly  when  it 
was  seen  (in  1856)  that  the  borders  of  Affghanistan  were 
crossed  by  the  Persian  troops  without  any  pretext  in  the 
way  even  of  the  most  specious  attempt  at  justification. 
The  forbidden  boundary  line  was  passed,  and,  on  the  26th 
October  of  that  year,  Ilerat  was  besieged  and  occupied. 
Thereupon,  the  British  Government,  on  the  1st  November, 
declared  war  against  the  Persian  sovereign.  The  reason 
for  its  so  doing  was  sufficiently  obvious,  namely,  in  order 
that  the  invasion  of  English  possessions  in  Affghanistan, 
an  invasion  actually  commenced  and  not  simply  threat¬ 
ened,  should  be  summarily  arrested.  Conferences  were 
held  with  the  view,  if  possible,  to  the  negotiation  of  some 
adjustment,  between  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  and 
Feruck  Khan,  the  British  and  Persian  ambassadors  at 
that  time  at  the  Court  of  Constantinople. 

Meanwhile  the  dogs  of  war,  afrer  being  for  some  time 
held  in  leash,  were  slipped.  On  the  7th  December  the 
British  troops  were  disembarked  at  Bushire,  the  Father  of 
Cities,  which,  on  the  8th  and  the  following  day,  was  bom¬ 
barded,  and  on  the  10th  was  captured.  The  leader  of  the 
expedition,  the  late  gallant  general.  Sir  James  Outram, 
on  the  27th  January,  1857,  landed  within  view  of  the  con¬ 
quered  fortress  at  the  head  of  a  mjwerful  detachment; 
and  on  the  8th  of  the  following  February  succeeded  in 
inflicting  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  Persian  forces  at  Koo- 
shab.  Advancing  northwards,  he  ascended  the  river 
Shatt-el-Arab,  which  is  the  name  assumed  towards  its  out¬ 
let  by  the  broad  current  of  the  united  streams  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Thus  pushing  his  way  onwards,  he 
was  enabled,  by  the  26th  March,  to  drive  the  Persians 
from  their  intrenchments,  to  become  master  of  Moham- 
merha.  Wherever  he  went  victory  was  readily  secured. 
The  Island  of  Karrack  was  taken,  and  the  whole  seaboard 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was,  so  to  speak, 
at  the  easy  command  of  the  English  generalissimo. 

While  these  events  were  going  on  diplomacy  was  still  at 
»ork.  A  treaty  signed  originally  on  the  4th  March  at 
Paris,  between  Feruck  Khan  and  the  Earl  Cowley,  was 
finally  ratified  on  the  14th  April  at  Teheran.  Its  terms 
were  in  every  way,  and  to  the  fullest  extent,  satisfactory  to 
Ae  British  Government.  A  couple  of  months  afterwards, 
in  the  June  of  1857,  a  commercial  treaty  was  entered  into 


by  the  Shah  with  France.  And  in  the  following  month 
(July)  Herat,  which  had  been  some  time  held  by  our 
troops,  was  evacuated.  It  was  in  the  September  of  1858 
that  the  enlightened  negotiator  of  the  commercial  treaty 
just  now  mentioned  as  having  been  entered  into  at  Paris, 
Feruck  Khan,  to  wit,  the  Persian  ambassador,  who  had 
already  given  evidence  of  his  diplomatic  sagacity  in  his 
negotiation  first  of  all  with  the  G^at  Eltchi  at  Stamboul, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris  with  Lord  Cowley,  was  recalled  to 
Teheran  by  his  sovereign,  to  be  placed  as  Prime  Minister 
at  the  head  of  the  Shah’s  Government.  Having  held  that 
position  with  distinguished  ability  for  eight  years  together, 
Feruck  Khan  was  (in  1866)  appointed  Minister  of  State 
in  the  household  of  the  Shab. 

During  that  last-mentioned  year  the  memorable  treaty 
for  Persia  was  signed,  by  which  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tion  between  Europe  and  Hindostan  was,  happily  for  the 
East  and  for  the  West,  secured  by  way  of  the  ancient  do¬ 
minion  of  Xerxes  and  Darius,  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and 
Zoroaster,  now  the  kingdom  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Shah  Nasser-ed-Din.  A  twelvemonth  before  that,  in  1865, 
railway  works  on  the  soil  of  Persia  were  already  com¬ 
menced.  The  year  after  the  signing  of  the  telegraphic 
treaty  the  electric  wires  were  trailed  through  the  land  of 
Shiraz,  —  the  seat  of  that  remote  and  refined  civilization 
sung  of  by  Hafiz  and  Saadi,  —  the  Virgil  and  Homer,  the 
Byron  and  Shakespeare  of  Persian  literature. 

Besides  the  disastrous  war  already  referred  to  in  which 
the  reigning  Shah  was  engaged  sixteen  years  ago  with  the 
formidable  power  wielded  both  by  sea  and  land  by  the 
British  Government,  he  has  been  engaged  in  lesser  con¬ 
flicts,  now  with  one.  now  with  another  of  the  Asiatic 
owers,  in  which  his  troops,  instead  of  being  worsted, 
ave  been  triumphant.  It  was  thus  with  him  when  he 
very  summarily  and  very  signally  overthrew  the  Khan  of 
Khiva,  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  the  ruler  of  Salar,  and  other 
kindred  potentates.  Since  1860  Nasser-ed-Din  has  been 
strenuously  endeavoring  to  remodel  the  Persian  army  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  drill  and  the  general  system  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  With  a  seaboard  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Teheran,  extending  to  the  length  of  nearly  six  degrees  of 
longitude  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and 
with  a  yet  more  extended  seaboard  of  nearly  ten  degrees 
of  longitude  commanding  the  whole  north  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  northwest  extremity  of  the  Arabian  Sea, 
the  Shah’s  Government  has  long  had  an  eye  also  to  the 
formation  of  a  naval  force  not  unworthy  of  its  geographi¬ 
cal  position. 

Apart,  however,  from  those  merely  warlike  departments 
of  the  administration,  Nasser-ed-Din  has  long  been  evi¬ 
dencing  his  solicitude  to  further  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
whenever  he  could  find  the  opportunity,  the  prosperity  of 
his  people  and  the  efficiency  of  his  government.  He  has 
encouraged  wherever  he  has  found  it  practicable  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  enlightenment  throughout  his  dominion.  His 
watchful  care  has  l)een  widely  distributed.  He  has  visited 
in  succession,  north,  south,  east,  west,  all  parts  of  his  ex¬ 
tended  territory.  In  setting  forth  now,  in  1873,  upon  a 
comprehensive  tour  right  across  Europe,  traversing  the 
chief  states  and  entering  in  turn  the  principal  capitals  of 
Christendom,  the  Shah  has  not  done  so  until  he  has  ruled 
Persia  for  twenty-five  years  and  personally  examined  for 
himself  every  place  of  importance  within  the  compass  of 
his  own  dominion.  In  this  intelligent  way  it  is,  and  after 
this  sagacious  preparation,  that  the  so-called  King  of 
Kings  has  come  as  far  westwards  as  England.  Remem¬ 
bering  that  his  own  capital  of  Teheran  is  one  which  is 
just  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  that  it  has,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  highest  computation,  barely  60,000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  there  can  hardly  be  an  instant’s  doubt  but  that  the 
ideas  of  this  great  Oriental  prince  must  be  powerfully  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  contemplation,  no  matter  how  hurriedly  or 
cursorily,  of  a  metropolis  like  London,  having  a  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  thirty  miles  and  over  three  millions  tor  its  popula¬ 
tion. 

A  Persian  philosopher  and  astronomer  who  flourished 
six  centuries  ago  had  already  'won  renown  to  the  name  of 
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Nasser-ed-Din.  He  it  was  who  was  the  translator  into  the 
Persian  tongue  of  Ptolemy.  He  it  was  who  wrote  the 
“  Treatise  on  Morals,”  and  who  compiled  the  “  Gleographi- 
cal  Tables,”  which  are  still  held  in  high  repute  among  the 
savants  of  the  land  of  Zoroaster.  Great  as  his  fame  may 
be,  and  deservedly,  among  those  descendants  of  the  Magi, 
it  is  nevertheless  as  nothing  to  that  which  will  justly  ap¬ 
pertain  to  the  Nasser-ed-Din  of  our  own  day  if  only  a  sec¬ 
tional  part  of  his  noble  and  comprehensive  ambition,  in 
regard  to  the  people  owning  allegiance  to  his  sovereignty, 
be  in  some  measure  at  least  eventually  realized. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  TOAD. 

“  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Whieh,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.” 

“  Ugly  and  venomous  1  ”  Ugly,  therefore  venomous  ; 
for  that  seems  to  be  the  chain  of  argument  applied  to 
the  unhappy  toad.  “Nature,”  says  Lord  Brougham  of 
Robespierre,  “  had  imprinted  on  his  face  a  perpetual  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  man’s  disposition ;  ”  rather  a  singular  argument, 
by  the  way,  for  the  noble  lord  in  question  to  have  hit  upon. 

But  perhaps  it  is  more  remarkable  to  find  a  poet  such 
as  Wordsworth  uttering  the  corollary  of  the  same  proposi¬ 
tion  in  his  “  Ruth  ” :  — 

“  Yet  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween. 

That  sometimes  there  did  intervene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent ; 

For  passions  linked  to  forms  so  fair 
Ana  stately,  needs  must  have  their  share 
Of  noble  sentiment.” 

Based,  perhaps,  upon  Miranda’s  rapturous  admiration  when 
Ferdinand  first  bursts  upon  her  virginal  gaze  :  — 

“  There’s  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple ; 

If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house. 

Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  it.” 

But  I  suppose  that  poets,  whose  office,  like  that  of  other 
artists,  is  the  worship  of  the  beautiful,  and  whose  function 
it  is  to  siinply  the  warmth  and  color  wanting  in  this  work¬ 
aday  world,  are  bound  by  their  vocation  to  preach  this 
doctrine  for  a  truth.  I  fear  it  is  a  dangerous  one. 

As  touching  the  toad,  however,  the  poets  appear  to  be 
wrong.  Pope  pictures  his  enemy,  the  beautiful  Lord 
Hervev,  —  “  Hervey  the  handsome,”  —  under  the  figure  of 
that  ill-used  reptile,  as  whispering  into  good  Queen  Caro¬ 
line’s  ear :  — 

“  Who  at  the  car  of  Eve,  familiar  toad. 

Half-froth,  half-venom,  spits  himself  abroad.” 

But  in  fact  there  is  no  venom.  There  is,  indeed,  an  acrid 
secretion  in  the  follicles  of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  and  partly 
over  the  whole  body,  which  exudes,  and  even  spirts  out,  on 
pressure,  and  is  sufficiently  offensive  to  cause  a  dog,  on 
seizing  a  toad,  to  drop  it  somewhat  hastily  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  potent  enough  sometimes  to  redden  the  skin  of  the 
hand ;  but  it  is  perfectly  innocuous  in  the  blood,  as  has 
been  proved  by  injecting  it  into  the  circulation  of  a 
chicken.  And  this  exudation  is,  of  course,  the  “  sweltered 
venom  ”  of  the  poetical  toad  in  poetry. 

But  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  that  excellent  naturalist  and 
charming  writer,  assures  us  that  his  children  had  a  trough 
full  of  tame  toads,  each  of  which  answers  to  its  own  p.ar- 
ticular  name,  and  comes  when  called.  The  children,  he 
says,  carry  them  round  the  garden,  and  hold  them  up  to 
any  insect  which  they  may  chance  to  fancy,  to  enable  them 
to  swallow  it,  which  they  do  by  a  lightning  flash  of  their 
glutinous  tongues.  Nay,  more ;  their  tender  care  for  their 
unlovely  pete  is  so  great  that  they  bathe  and  kiss  them 
daily,  he  declares,  just  as  they  themselves  are  treated  bv 
their  nurse.  Upon  one  occasion,  one  of  the  children,  who 
had  received  an  orange,  was  seen  with  her  own  especial 
toad  seated  on  her  hand,  partaking  with  his  mistress  of  the 
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orange  in  alternate  sucks  or  bites.  Well  1  de  gustibus  ii 
an  old  axiom,  and,  it  seems,  a  true  one. 

From  the  experience  so  gained,  Mr.  Wood  declares  the 
toad  to  be  more  quickly  and  easily  tamed  than  most  other 
animals.  So  that  its  disposition  seems  to  be  as  devoid  of 
venom  as  its  physique.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  the 
word  “  ugly  ”  across  the  Atlantic  refers  only  to  moral  de¬ 
formity,  and  has  no  bearing  on  physical  appearance  of  any 
kind. 

The  “  precious  jewel  ”  in  the  toad’s  head  was  also  an 
article  of  general  belief  in  Shakespeare’s  time ;  and  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  Halliwell  to  have  been  a  stone  of  potent  effect 
in  medicine.  Any  book  of  folk-lore  will  show  how  much 
the  medicine  of  the  mediaeval  period  dealt  with  all  kinds  of 
reptiles,  and  other  such  “  uncanny  ”  animals  as  hedgehogs, 
bats,  owls,  and  other  weird  and  darkness-loving  things, 
Serpents,  we  know,  were  sacred  to  Esculapius,  not  on 
account  of  their  supposed  wisdom  or  subtlety,  but  by 
reason  of  their  yearly  renovation  in  a  change  of  skin ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  all  the  reptiles  of  the  lizard  and  frog 
classes,  which  inherit  some  share  of  the  enmity  sown  in 
Eden  between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the 
serpent,  inherit  also  some  part  of  this  affinity  between 
snakes  and  the  practice  of  physic.  I  find  that  the  hoinoeop- 
athists  of  the  present  day  retain  at  least  one  drug  derived 
from  snakeho^,  —  “  laehesis,”  —  which  is  said  to  be  the 
poison  of  the  lance-headed  viper,  though  it  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  whether  their  chemists  have  really  supplied  their 
vials  from  the  poison-bags  of  that  interesting  reptile.  They 
use  also  the  sepia  of  the  cuttle-fish ;  and  I  have  often  been 
struck  by  the  appropriateness  of  sepia  as  a  medical  em¬ 
blem.  I  observe  that  doctors,  when  hard  pressed  in  argu¬ 
ment,  always  escape  in  a  flood  of  hard  words ;  like  the 
cuttle-fish,  protected  and  concealed  by  the  blinding  inky 
trail  it  leaves  behind  it. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  existence  of  the  jewel  in  the 
toad’s  head  has  not  been  supported,  if  not  suggested,  by 
the  extraordinarily  brilliant  eye  of  the  reptile,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  flash  and  scintillate  with  some  inward  light, 
thrown  into  stronger  relief  as  it  is  by  the  dark,  dull, 
hideous  skin  in  which  it  is  set.  I  find  this  corroborated  by 
the  fact  that  in  classical  times  the  toad  was  supposed  to 
partake  somewhat  of  the  power  of  the  fabulous  basilisk  in 
the  ability  to  fascinate  any  person  it  looked  on  by  the 
glance  of  its  eye.  In  the  basilisk,  indeed,  this  power  was 
fatal  to  the  life  of  the  person  beheld  —  a  gift  never  claimed 
for  the  toad. 

But  if  this  part  of  the  zoology  of  the  toad  has  enshrined 
a  popular  error  of  long  standing,  the  nature  of  its  food 
appears  to  have  been  no  better  understood.  The  “  gentle 
lady  wedded  to  the  Moor  ”  makes  her  jealous,  fiery  hus¬ 
band  exclaim  in  the  agony  of  his  fever-fit :  — 

“  I’d  rather  be  a  toad. 

And  live  upon  the  vapor  of  a  dungeon. 

Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love 
For  others’  uses.” 

In  which,  though  the  sentiment  may  be  noble,  the  science 
is  certainly  false.  The  food  of  snakes,  according  to 
Shakespeare,  was  hardly  more  material  than  this  aerial 
toad-diet.  In  “  Pericles  ”  he  says  :  — 

“  And  both  like  serpents  are,  who  though  they  feed 
On  sweetest  flowers,  yet  they  poison  breed.” 

Exactly  reversing  the  alchemy  of  the  bee,  which  from  the 
same  source  distils  sweet  and  wholesome  honey. 

The  notion  that  toads  can  live  without  material  food  is, 
however,  Ixith  more  generally  believed  and  better  supported 
than  that  touching  the  jewel  in  its  head.  Numerous  ac¬ 
counts,  apparently  well  authenticated,  relate  the  finding 
of  toads  entombed  in  the  centre  of  aged  trees  when  cleft 
open  by  the  woodman’s  wedge,  or  enclosed  in  chambers 
of  chalk  or  stone  until  disinterred  by  the  miner,  but  still 
alive,  and  seemingly  in  good  health.  Their  presence  in 
such  places  was  accounted  for,  in  the  case  of  the  trees, 
by  the  supposition  that  they  had  either  climbed,  or  been 
dropped  by  some  bird  of  prey,  into  the  hollow  trunk  ;  and. 
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beinfr  unable  to  extricate  theniFelvef>,  had  been  gradually 
shut  in  by  a  growth  of  wood  overhead.  In  the  case  of 
chalk  or  stone,  it  was  believed  that  the  egg  had  been 
washed  by  floods  through  some  minute  crack  or  crevice 
into  an  already-existing  chamber  in  the  mine,  which  egg 
had  hatched  in  due  course,  and  produced  the  interesting 
recluse  in  question.  Both  of  which  suggestions  seem 
possible,  if  not  probable,  explanations  of  the  mystery. 

So  jrersistently,  indeed,  have  such  stories  been  repeated, 
that  Dr.  Buckland,  formerly  Dean  of  Westminster,  de¬ 
termined  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test  by  enclosing  sundry 
toads  in  blocks  of  stone  and  wood.  For  this  pur[)ose  he 
had  twenty-four  holes  excavated  in  two  blocks  of  stone  — 
twelve  of  them  in  a  block  of  coarse  oolitic  limestone,  and 
twelve  in  a  bloClc  of  close-grained  silieious  sandstone.  The 
holes  were  circular  —  those  in  the  limestone  were  twelve 
inches  deep  by  five  in  diameter,  and  those  in  the  sandstone 
were  of  the  same  diameter,  but  only  half  the  depth.  Each 
cell  had  a  groove  at  the  top,  fitted  to  receive  a  circular 
plate  of  glass,  with  a  slate  over  it,  and  when  closed  was 
rendered  impervious  to  air  and  water  by  a  coating  of  sort 
clay. 

In  each  of  the  twenty-four  cells  an  unfortunate  toad 
was  placed  and  sealed  down  on  a  given  day,  having  been 
first  carefully  weighed,  and  the  blocks  of  stone  were  buried 
in  the  earth  three  feet  deep.  On  opening  the  cells  thirteen 
months  after,  all  the  toads  in  the  smaller  cells  were  found 
dead,  and  much  decayed.  The  greater  part  of  those  in  the 
oolite  were  still  alive,  and,  stranger  still,  more  than  one 
hatl  actually  increased  in  weight !  But  in  at  least  one  of 
such  cases  of  increase,  the  cover  of  the  cell  was  found  to 
be  slightly  cracked  —  sufliciently  so,  perhaps,  to  admit 
small  insects  out  of  the  surrounding  earth.  All  the  sur¬ 
vivors  were  then  buried  again,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  they  were  also  dead. 

During  the  last  incarceration  they  were  frequently 
watched  through  the  glass  cover  of  their  cells,  and  always 
appeared  to  be  wide  awake  with  open  eyes,  and  in  no  state 
approaching  torpor;  but  on  each  successive  examination 
they  were  observed  to  be  growing  “  fine  by  degrees  and 
beaiitifidly  les.s,”  until  at  last  they  died  of  sheer  emaciation. 
All  those  confined  in  trees  in  the  same  fashion  were  dead 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  much  decayed.  The  cells 
were  in  apple-trees  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree,  five  by 
three  inches  large. 

ITiat  the  toad  does  “  live  on  the  vapor  of  a  dungeon  ” 
appears  therefore  to  be  conclusively  disproved.  Anil  such 
aerial  toads  seem  to  be  as  much  creatures  of  the  poet’s 
brain  as  the  flower-eating  serpents  of  the  same  great 
writer. 

The  explanation  of  such  belief  seems  to  be  very  simple, 
and  to  arise  from  the  enormous  quickness  with  which  the 
toad  seizes  and  sucks  in  the  minute  insects  which  form  its 
food. 

If  the  reptile  be  placed  in  a  melon-frame  in  which 
there  are  ants,  and  carefully  watched,  it  will  Ite  seen  to 
approach  the  ants,  and  the  ants  will  disappear  (down  its 
throat,  in  fact),  hut  the  actual  seizure  will  not  be  observed. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  tongue  of  the  toatl  is  placed 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  organ  in  ourselves  —  that 
is,  with  the  tongue’s  point  towards  the  throat.  When 
seizing  its  prey,  it  flings  out  the  glutinous  tongue  with 
amazing  velocity,  and  the  organ  in  regaining  its  natural 
position  deposits  the  captured  insect  in  the  gullet  of  the 
toad. 

But  the  reptile,  if  not  poisonous  itself,  is  at  least  equally 
careless  of  poison  in  others,  and  swallows  bees,  wasps,  and 
other  such  unconsidered  trifles  with  great  gusto  and  perfect 
impunity. 

Toads  are  in  this  wav  sometimes  very  injurious  to 
beekeepers,  sitting  placidly  under  the  entrance  to  their 
hives,  and  quietly  snapping  up  any  torpid  bee  which 
happens  to  fall  on  to  the  ground.  Beetles,  too,  with  horny 
cases  and  sharp  claws  they  “realize ”  with  equal  inditler- 
ence,  coolly  swallowing  them,  leaving  them  to  discuss  the 
question  of  their  hardness  and  horniness  with  their  own 
^tent  digestive  organs. 
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j  Onk  of  the  effects  of  the  individual  self-confidence  which 
;  is  so  general  an  attribute  of  us  Anglo-Saxons,  is  to  incline 
;  us  to  lace  marriage  without  calculating  its  costs.  We  do 
,  it  because  it  tempts  and  interests  us  at  the  moment,  trust¬ 
ing  to  luck  and  to  our  strong  arms  for  the  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  our  wife  and  children.  'There  is  something  manly  and 
vigorous  in  this  way  of  acting  ;  of  course  it  is  rash  and  dan- 
I  gerous,  of  course  it  often  leads  to  all  kinds  of  worry,  and  it 
sometimes  ends  in  downright  misery ;  but  there  is  a  plucki- 
I  ness  about  it  which  commends  itself  to  our  natures.  Polit- 
;  ical  economists  and  philosojihers  go  on  attacking  it  with 
unavailing  arguments  and  unconvincing  proofs.  Right  as 
!  they  may  be  in  theory,  they  do  not  influence  our  prac- 
I  tice ;  “  improvident  marriages  ”  are  as  numerous  as  ever. 

We  are  not  a  prudent  people  in  this  respect,  and  neither 
j  earnest  books  nor  eloquent  discourses  are  likely  to  change 
I  our  tendencies.  Most  of  us  believe,  in  varying  degrees, 
j  in  our  own  innate  [Mjwer  of  overcoming  obstacles  as  they 
j  arise.  We  do  not  shrink  from  matrimony  because  it  may 
I  involve  us  in  risks  and  difficulties  ;  we  rush  at  it  because  it 
I  attracts  us  at  the  moment,  and  because  we  are  surrounded 
by  crowds  of  people  who  have  done  the  same  before  us,  and 
I  have  struggled  somehow  through  the  consequences  of  their 
!  hurry  or  their  error. 

!  The  process  of  the  French,  on  this  point  as  on  many 
j  others,  is  in  absolute  contradiction  with  our  own.  Where 
I  we  decide  and  act,  they  weigh,  and  calculate,  and  hesitate, 
and  consider.  'They  reach  no  resolve  until  they  fiincy  they 
!  have  exhausted  the  measurement  of  advantages  and  disad- 
I  vantages,  until  they  have  pondered  over  probabilities  and 
I  possibilities,  until  they  imagine  they  have  united  as  many 
elements  of  success  as  human  foresight  can  collect.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  even  in  England  marriage  is  regarded 
as  a  purely  personal  arrangement,  concerning  only  the  two 
Immediate  parties  to  it.  We  .admit,  in  our  upper  classes, 
at  least,  that  it  involves  considerations  of  a  varied  nature, 
i  which  justify  and  sometimes  even  require  the  intervention  of 
parents  and  families.  But  the  F rench  carry  this  intervention 
to  a  length  which  we  could  not  support :  they  leave  no  lib¬ 
erty  and  no  action  to  the  coming  couple  ;  the  whole  thing 
is  taken  out  of  their  hands,  they  are  treated  as  if  they  were 
incom{)etent  in  the  (piestion :  their  parents  undertake  the 
negotiation  for  them,  and  handle  it  as  governments  deal 
with  internation  ill  treaties.  Glaringly  evident  as  are  the 
emotionality  and  the  mobility  of  the  French  in  other  ph.ases 
I  of  their  conduct,  tln*y  have  no  application  here.  'They  find 
I  their  use  abundantly  in  superficial  sentiments,  in  the  forms 
I  and  thoughts  and  words  of  outside  existence,  in  the  mani- 
:  testation  of  already  existing  afl'ections  ;  but,  with  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation  of 
a  m.arriage.  Their  place  is  taken,  on  that  one  occasion, 
by  a  dry,  arithmetical  computation  of  practical  re.sults, 
with  no  e.xcitement  and  with  no  distractions.  Where  we 
so  ordin.arily  listen  to  what  we  understand  by  love,  to  the 
temptations  of  the  young  heart  in  all  their  forms  (however 
transitory),  to  our  individual  impressions  and  to  our  opin¬ 
ions,  the  French  consult  fitnesses  of  relative  situation,  reci¬ 
procities  of  fortune  and  position,  and  h.armonies  of  family 
intercourse.  'They  seek  to  ensure  the  future,  in  some 
degree,  in  its  social  as  well  as  its  pecuniary  forms.  They 
lay  it  down  th.at  passion  is  no  guide  to  permanent  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  that  other  people  than  the  two  directly  interested 
have,  both  in  law  and  reason,  a  right  of  judgment  in  so 
grave  a  case.  This  does  not  absolutely  mean  that  preexist¬ 
ing  sympathies  are  considered  to  be  unnecessary  for  mar¬ 
riage  in  France  ;  but  it  does  mean,  in  the  distinctest  lan¬ 
guage,  th.at  such  sympathies  alone  .are  not  admitted  there 
as  a  sufficient  motive  for  an  association  which  is  to  last  till 
death.  Sympathies  wear  out  sometimes ;  new  ones  grow 
up  from  other  contacts ;  eternal  attachments  arc  very  rare 
between  people  who  have  not  managed  to  get  married,  and 
have  not  the  aid  of  the  wedded  tie  to  hold  them  steadily 
together ;  but  the  necessities  of  life  never  fade  away ;  they 
never  weaken  ;  they  remain  in  force  with  pitiless  persist- 
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ence,  and  the  French  parents  pay  more  attention  to  them 
than  to  what  may  he  only  a  passing  inclination  in  their 
sons  and  daughters. 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  view  of  marriage 
is  not  solely  a  development  of  the  national  disposition 
towards  prudence ;  it  is  also,  to  some  extent  at  all  events, 
a  consequence  of  the  legal  enactments  contained  in  the 
Code  Napoleon.  The  law  forbids  all  marriages  without 
either  the  consent  of  the  father  and  mother,  or  proof  that 
they  are  both  dead.  It  is  very  troublesome  to  get  married 
in  France;  the  operation  is  surrounded  by  difficulties  and 
formalities  which  would  make  an  Englishman  stamp  with 
rage.  It  is  true  that  if  parents  refuse  to  allow  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  follow  their  own  wishes,  the  latter  are  permitted, 
provided  they  have  attained  their  majority,  to  go  through 
a  process  called  “  a  respectful  summons  to  consent,”  after 
which,  if  the  parents  persist  in  their  rejection  of  the  appeal, 
marriage  may  be  at  last  attained.  No  matter  at  what  age 
a  man  or  a  woman  marry,  even  if  they  are  sixty,  they  must 
either  produce  the  written  consent  of  their  father  and 
mother,  or  show  that  they  have  applied  for  it  in  due  legal 
form  and  that  it  has  been  denied  them  without  sufficient 
cause,  or  prove  that  they  are  orphans.  The  object  of  this 
legislation  is  not  only  to  prevent  bigamy  (which  under 
such  conditions,  is  naturally  rare  in  France),  but,  even 
more,  to  maintain  parental  authority,  and  to  insure  a  due 
subjection  of  children.  So  far  there  is  something  to  be  said 
in  its  favor,  especially  as,  in  many  cases,  it  really  does  pro¬ 
tect  young  people  against  their  own  folly.  But  as,  after 
all,  marriage  is  a  complex  state,  req^uiring  something  more 
than  a  father’s  approbation  to  conduct  it  to  success,  it  is 
natural  that  we,  who  regard  the  entire  subject  from  a  very 
different  point  of  view,  would  have  a  good  many  objections 
to  urge. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  merely  one  of  legal  forms 
and  parental  privileges  ;  it  contains  a  vast  deal  more  be¬ 
sides.  As  marriage  is  the  real  starting-point  of  home  life 
—  as  the  happiness  of  husbands,  wives,  and  children 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  conditions  under  which 
it  IS  realized  and  worked  out  —  it  is  fair,  and  even  neces¬ 
sary,  to  judge  it  not  only  in  its  beginnings  and  its  organiz¬ 
ation,  but  in  its  result  as  well.  Indeed,  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  in  such  a  case  to  consider  causes  without  effects. 
We  look,  instinctively,  from  one  to  the  other,  and,  half-un- 
consciously,  estimate  the  value  of  the  end.  But  how  are 
the  results  of  marriage  to  be  correctly  measured?  We  all 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  definite  opinion  for  our¬ 
selves  on  the  point  even  in  the  case  of  the  friends  with 
whom  we  live  in  constant  intimacy,  whose  interiors  we 
know  in  detail,  whose  quarrels,  whose  special  sympathies, 
whose  qualities  and  defects,  we  have  had  some  means  of 
testing.  How  then,  if  it  be  so  hard  a  task  to  reach  a  con¬ 
viction  in  the  few  cases  round  us,  can  we  hope  to  form  a 
judgment  fairly  applicable  to  an  entire  nation?  Vague 
ideas  are  of  no  use  here  ;  prejudices  mislead;  facts  are  im¬ 
possible  to  collect  on  so  large  a  scale.  And  yet  there  is  a 
guide,  an  incomplete  and  insufficient  one,  but  still  a  safe 
one  so  far  as  it  can  lead  us  ;  that  guide  is  the  impression 
which  a  nation  entertains  about  itself  If  we  consult  it 
carefully  we  get  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  mass  in 
the  only  form  in  which  it  manifests  itself  on  such  a  subject 
as  this.  There  are  no  returns,  no  reports,  no  statistics  to 
refer  to  ;  but  there  are  drawing-room  talks,  and  half-confi¬ 
dences,  and  village  rumors,  and  the  gossip  of  the  market¬ 
place,  and  the  wise  head-shakings  of  the  old  people ;  and 
with  their  aid,  if  we  listen  closely,  we  can  compose  a  toler¬ 
ably  approximate  picture  of  what  all  these  indications 
describe.  But  we  can  only  do  it  fairly  on  condition  of 
bein^  scrupulously  exact,  of  effacing  from  our  memory  all 
predisposition  towards  special  shades  and  special  forms,  of 
marking  down  absolutely  nothing  of  what  our  own  imagi¬ 
nation  so  easily  suggests,  and  of  strictly  limiting  our  color- 
ng  to  what  we  are  quite  certain  that  we  distinctly  see. 
And,  even  tlien,  we  have  to  reconcile  bitter  contradictions, 
to  group  together  the  most  opposite  results,  to  institute  a 
comparison  of  causes. 

But  before  we  consider  the  evidence  thus  obtainable  as 
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to  the  moral  results  of  marriage  in  France,  it  may  be  useful 
to  cast  a  glance  at  the  material  comparison  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  between  the  quantity  of  marrying  which  takes 
place  amongst  the  French,  and  the  corresponding  figures 
on  the  same  subject  which  other  nations  offer.  In  his 
“  Elements  de  Statistique,”  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnhs  gives  a 
table  of  the  number  of  marriages  which  are  efl'ected  an¬ 
nually  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  Ireland  conies 
first  with  one  marriage  for  each  ninety  innabitants  ;  France 
is  sixteenth  with  1  mrl22;  England  twenty-seventh  with 
1  in  137  ;  Tuscany  twenty-eighth  and  last,  with  1  in  143. 
Now  if  this  be  true  —  and  the  well-known  name  of  M. 
Moreau  de  Jonnhs  may  be  accepted  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
exactness  of  the  numbers  —  it  seems  to  follow  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  our  headstrong  imprudence,  we  English 
actually  marry  less,  proportionately,  than  the  prudent,  cal¬ 
culating  French,  who  look  before  they  leap.  This  is  an 
unexpected  fact  to  start  with,  but,  if  it  be  a  fact,  it  indi¬ 
cates,  with  tolerable  distinctness,  that  the  hesitations  which 
precede  all  marriages  in  France  do  not  really  stop  mar¬ 
riage,  for  the  French  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  table  which 
has  just  been  quoted,  below  the  northern  races,  which 
(excepting  England)  head  the  list,  but  above  all  the 
southern  states,  which  close  it.  The  position  thus  indi¬ 
cated  for  France  is  the  very  one  which  would  appear  to  be 
the  most  desirable  to  occupy ;  it  is  a  fair  average,  showing 
neither  too  little  nor  too  much.  And  France  retains  the 
same  approximate  position  if  we  look  backwards  and  carry 
the  comparison  into  the  eighteenth  century.  A  hundred 
years  ago,  marriages  were  everywhere  more  frequent  than 
they  are  now ;  subsistence  was  more  easy  to  obtain,  it  was 
not  so  difficult  to  provide  for  children ;  and  we  conse¬ 
quently  find  that  the  number  of  annual  marriages,  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  then  population,  was,  throughout  Europe, 
about  ten  per  cent,  above  its  present  rate.  But  the  diminu¬ 
tion  which  has  since  occurred  has  been  universal ;  it  is  not 
special  to  France  or  to  any  other  land.  The  French  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  wives  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  have 
always  practised  towards  their  neighbors ;  they  have 
diminished  matrimony  only  as  it  has  been  diminished  all 
around  them. 

If,  however,  they  have  held  their  own  in  the  rate  of 
marrying,  they  have  diminished  largely,  since  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  in  the  fecundity  of  marriage.  In  1770  the  children 
born  in  France  were  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population, 

1  in  25 ;  now  they  have  come  down  to  1  in  35 ;  the  falling 
off  has  consequently  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  forty 
per  cent.  Here  lies  the  real  explanation  of  the  strange 
fact  which  has  so  astonished  Europe  after  each  census  re¬ 
cently  taken  in  France;  the  fact  that  the  French  have 
almost  ceased  to  increase  in  numbers.  It  is  not,  however, 
as  a  statistical  curiosity  that  the.  subject  is  referred  to 
here,  but  because  it  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
entire  question  of  French  marriages,  because  it  bears 
closely  on  their  moral  organization,  because  it  opens  the 
door  to  considerations  which  would  be  almost  incomprehen¬ 
sible  if  it  were  omitted.  We  will  presently  come  back  to 
it.  Meanwhile  we  can  leave  dry  figures  and  return  to  the 
more  interesting  study  of  opinions,  impressions,  and  per¬ 
sonal  exj)eriences. 

The  French  are  certainly  convinced  that  they  are  a 
happy  people.  And  so  they  are,  if  gayety  and  cheeriness 
and  mutual  good-will  can  be  taken  as  satisfactory  and  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  on  the  point.  No  nation  has  more  laugh 
ter;  neither  Irishmen  nor  negroes  surpass  them  there; 
and  it  is  generally  good,  honest  laughter,  resulting  from  a 
motive,  not  mere  senseless  giggling.  But  happiness  and 
laughter  are  not  synonymous ;  the  latter  is  not  necessarily 
a  symptom  of  the  existence  of  the  former ;  the  saddest  of 
us  may  laugh  sometimes,  while  the  most  thoroughly  con¬ 
tented  may  be  constitutionally  inclined  to  gravity.  It  is 
not,  then,  on  this  one  outward  sign  that  either  practically 
or  logically  the  French  can  base  their  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  really  happy  nation.  If  the  claim  be  founded,  the 
pounds  on  which  it  rests  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere  ~ 
in  deeper,  less  sufterficial,  and  less  apparent  proofs.  It  is 
especially  in  their  use  of  married  life  that  the  evidence  if 
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really  it  exists,  should  be  looked  for  and  be  found.  And 
here  it  is  that  we  must  take  up  the  testimonies  alluded  to 
just  now  and  try  to  measure  what  they  reveal  to  us.  If 
marriage,  as  a  rule,  U  found  to  produce  success  —  if  the 
men  and  women  that  it  brings  together  generally  assert 
that  they  are  satisfied  with  what  they  have  extracted  from 
it — if  lookersK>n,  all  round  them,  confirm  their  declara¬ 
tions,  and  tell  us  that  their  married  friends  —  so  far  as 
they  can  judge  them  —  have  no  home  difficulties  and  no 
home  regrets;  then  we  may,  without  imprudence,  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  French  are  really  a  happy  people,  and  that 
the  marriage  system  on  which  their  home  life  is  based,  is 
proved  to  he  well  adapted  to  their  character  and  their 
needs,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  leads  them  on  to  joy. 

It  may  be  said  at  once,  subject  to  exceptions,  explana¬ 
tions,  and  reservations,  that  this  result  is  generally  attained 
by  the  French,  that  they  really  are,  in-doors,  a  happy  na¬ 
tion,  and  that  their  marriages,  as  a  whole,  present  enviable 
results. 

It  may  be  as  well,  however,  before  going  further,  to 
attempt  to  give  a  definition  of  married  happiness  as  it  is 
sometimes  comprehended  and  pursued  in  its  highest  form 
across  the  Channel.  It  is  not  always  quite  the  same  con¬ 
dition.  It  not  unfrequently  implies,  amongst  the  educated 
classes,  a  ceaseless  employment  of  intelligence  and  skill, 
such  as  we  rarely  know  of  here.  The  mass  in  France,  of 
course,  acts  like  the  mass  elsewhere;  it  takes  life  as  it  finds 
it ;  it  “  lets  it  rip,”  as  the  Americans  say.  It  seeks  no  im¬ 
provement  ;  it  crawls  on  with  what  it  has.  But  there  is  a 
theory  of  marriage  which  some  French  men  and  women 
understand  and  realize  —  a  theory  which  not  only  leads 
them  to  distinguish  the  highest  uses  to  which  the  married 
state  may  tend,  but  which  enables  them  to  detect  the 
means  by  which  those  uses  can  be  reached.  In  cases  such 
as  these,  the  life  which  two  lead  together  becomes  a  con¬ 
stant,  ever-growing  pursuit  of  forms  and  shades  of  happi¬ 
ness  which  are  beyond  the  thought,  and  even  beyond  the 
faculty  of  comprehension,  of  the  crowd.  The  basis  of  their 
practice  rests  on  the  wise  precept,  that  as  our  longings, 
our  necessities,  and  our  fancies,  change  with  time  and  age, 
and  with  pmsitiun  too,  the  attempts  we  make  to  satisfy 
those  longings  and  those  fancies  should  vary  their  nature 
and  their  character  in  sympathy  with  the  modifications 
which  occur  in  the  object  to  be  attained.  What  pleases 
ns  at  twenty,  begins  to  lose  its  charm  at  thirty,  and  wearies 
us  at  forty.  And  if  this  be  true  of  men,  it  is  truer  still  of 
women,  who,  as  a  natural  result  of  the  home  life  they  lead, 
sre  fatally  condemned  to  aspire  after  variety  of  in-door 
emotions,  because  they  can  find  none  outside.  The  hus¬ 
band  who  has  studied  the  philosophy  of  home  happiness, 
who  has  entered  marriage  with  a  true  sense  of  its  dangers 
and  its  powers,  will  not  wait  for  his  wife  to  manifest 
fatigue ;  from  the  first  hour  of  their  common  existence  he 
will  begin  to  teach  her  that  the  tie  between  man  and 
woman  cannot  preserve  its  vigor  and  its  first  eager  truth 
unless  the  elements  which  compose  it  are  skilfully  replaced 
and  thoughtfully  renewed  as  they  successively  wear  out 
and  gradually  cease  to  produce  their  old  effect;  he  will  try 
to  show  to  her,  while  she  is  still  in  the  enthusiasm  of  early 
wedded  joy,  that  happiness,  like  all  other  states,  —  and 
perhaps  even  more  than  all  the  rest,  —  is,  by  its  very 
nature,  but  a  passing,  transitory  condition ;  that  what  gave 
it  to  us  yesterday  may  fail  to  create  it  for  us  to-day ;  that 
the  sympathies  which  seem  to  us  so  ardent  and  so  durable 
in  the  inexperience  of  our  beginnings,  will  be  but  fading 
brightnesses  if  we  do  not  watch  over  each  fluctuation  of 
their  aspects,  each  faint  symptom  of  their  change.  Young 
wives  may  hesitate  when  first  such  theories  as  these  are 
laid  before  their  astonished  eyes ;  it  causes  pain  to  their 
earnest  fondness  of  the  moment  to  be  assured  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  probability,  that  fondness  will  not  last 
unless  new  nourishment,  new  starting  points,  new  stimu¬ 
lants  be  provided  for  it  as  years  pass  on.  But  when  once 
they  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  argument,  —  when  once 
they  have  been  led  to  an  appreciation  of  its  unvarying  and 
universal  application,  —  then,  if  tbe^  do  love  their  husband  I 
truly,  they  become  his  active  aid,  his  convinced  codperator  I 


'  in  the  delicate  but  inestimable  labor  of  maintaining,  in  all 
I  its  strength  of  origin,  of  developing  to  its  fullest  growth  of 

Eerfectness,  the  first  object  of  their  united  life — joint 
appiness. 

And  yet  examples  seem  to  indicate  that  frequently 
women  do  not  piossess  the  faculty  of  understanding  the 
profound  utility  of  this  crafty  handling  of  their  lives;  when 
I  once  they  have  really  grasped  it  they  are  capable  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  result  with  even  more  power  than  men  ; 
but  their  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  the  efibrt  is  often 
sluggish,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  have  to  be  dragged  to  it 
either  by  entreaty  or  necessity. 

The  general  tendency  of  wives — in  France  as  else- 
!  where  —  is  .to  regard  happiness  as  a  vested  right,  as  a 
natural  fact,  as  a  permanent  condition,  as  a  self-sufficing, 
self-maintaining  state,  which  ought  to  go  on  and  last  b^ 
cause  it  has  once  begun.  Most  of  them  violently  revolt 
the  first  time  they  are  asked  to  own  that  married  happiness 
may  be,  on  the  contrary,  and  by  its  very  essence,  the  most 
ephemeral  of  all  short-lived  creations.  They  take  man’s 
love  as  a  property  and  a  due ;  they  fancy  that  it  is  the 
husband’s  duty  to  keep  up  that  love  without  any  special 
aid  from  themselves ;  they  let  themselves  be  loved,  but 
they  do  not  help  love  to  last ;  as  Johnson  said,  “  th^  know 
how  to  make  nets,  but  not  how  to  make  cages.”  In  cases 
such  as  these  —  and,  unfortunately,  they  constitute  the 
majority  of  experiences  in  all  lands  —  there  is  small  hope 
of  permanent  contentment;  if  the  husband  is  ignorant 
enough  —  as  indeed  the  greater  part  of  husbands  are  —  to 
view  the  case  exactly  as  the  wife  does  —  to  imagine  that 
he  can  leave  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  to  allow 
the  early  rush  of  mutual  satisfaction  to  struggle  to  its  end, 
without  providently  preparing,  in  good  time,  the  elements 
of  the  second  act  of  married  lift,  then  he  reaches  the  usual 
emptiness  and  disappointment  in  ignorance  of  the  causes 
which  have  produced  them,  and  ends  by  regarding  them  as 
a  natural  consequence  of  matrimony.  But  if  he  is  a  think¬ 
ing  man,  if  he  has  given  some  of  his  attention  to  a  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  conservation  of 
home  delight,  then  he  does  indeed  sufler  if  he  finds  him¬ 
self  tied  for  all  life  to  a  woman  who  is  incapable  of  helping 
him  to  attain,  by  mutual  labor  and  mutual  watchfulness, 
that  rare  but  admirable  result —  permanent  and  increasing 
joy  in  marriage. 

In  France  there  are  certainly  a  good  many  people  who 
rise  to  these  higher  views,  —  who  look  on  marriage  as  a 
serious  occupation,  which  requires  absorbing  thought,  — 
who  ceaselessly  endeavor  to  improve  its  form,  and  to  lift 
its  consequences  and  its  products  above  the  level  of  hum¬ 
drum  existences.  And  often  they  succeed.  Now  success, 
in  such  a  case,  implies  that  they  distil,  from  contact  with 
each  other,  a  degree,  an  elevation,  a  thoroughness,  a  per¬ 
petuity,  and  a  reality  of  happiness  which  less  able  and  less 
careful  manipulators  of  home  life  are  incapable  of  produc¬ 
ing.  They  show  us  what  skill  and  science  can  elaborate 
from  ordinary  sources ;  they  show  us  the  height  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  which  we  are  capable  of  climbing,  in  the  relation 
between  man  and  wife,  it  we  will  but  regard  that  relation 
as  a  plant  to  be  sedulously  cultivated,  and  not  as  a  weed 
to  be  left  to  combat  unaided  for  existence.  Many  an 
example  might  be  given  in  support  of  this  rough  indication 
of  what  marriage  may  be  when  it  is  rightly  understood. 
In  the  higher  ranks  of  French  society  there  are  men  who 
mw.it  to  be  called  professors  of  the  art  of  happiness ;  who 
have  analyzed  its  ingredients  with  careful  fingers  and 
scrutinizing  eyes ;  who  have  consummated  their  experience 
of  means  and  ends ;  who,  like  able  doctors,  can  apply  an 
immediate  remedy  to  the  daily  difficulties  of  home  life ; 
whose  practice  is  worthy  of  their  theory,  and  who  prove  it 
by  maintaining  in  their  wives’  hearts  and  in  their  own  a 
perennial  never-weakening  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  love. 
But,  alas  !  these  cases  are  exceptions.  Most  French  people 
content  themselves,  like  their  neighbors  in  other  countries, 
with  rumbling  carelessly  through  marriage,  making  no 
attempt  to  improve  it,  and  not  even  suspecting  that  it  is 
capable  of  improvement.  And  yet,  thanks  to  their  light, 
laughing  natures,  they  generally  keep  clear  of  gloom. 
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They  bring  into  married  life  the  bright  checriness  which  is 
BO  frequently  an  attribute  of  their  race ;  they  stave  off 
worry  by  insouciance ;  they  support  annoyances  with  a 
coolness,  which  in  their  case  is  not  indifference,  but  which, 
to  an  unpractised  foreiun  eye,  looks  so  singularly  like  it, 
that  it  is  difficult  at  first  to  fix  the  point  where  calm 
patience  appears  to  end,  and  indiU'erence  seems  to  begin. 

There  are,  however,  contradictions  in  abundance  to  this 
rule  of  quietly  supporting  cares.  Frenchmen  have  some¬ 
times  in  their  character  so  many  of  the  faults  which  else¬ 
where  are  supposed  to  be  the  property  of  women  only,  that 
they  are  capable  of  growing  fidgety  and  nervous  to  a 
scarcely  credible  degree ;  and  woe  to  the  unlucky  wile  who 
Btumbles  on  a  husband  of  that  species !  he  w'ears  her  out 
with  teazing.  Gentle  and  affectionate  as  the  men  ordi¬ 
narily  are,  there  are  some  among  them  who  are  absolutely 
intolerable  at  home.  Luckily  they  form  an  infinitely  small 
minority ;  otherwise  it  would  be  nonsense  to  pretend  that 
French  marriages,  on  the  whole,  are  happy.  The  evidence 
which  can  be  collected  by  listening  to  opinions,  including 
ill-natured  scandal  in  all  its  forms,  tends  certainly  to  show 
that,  according  to  their  impressions  of  each  other,  most 
Frenchmen  are  singularly  forbearing  towards  their  wives; 
they  do  not  make  the  most  of  them,  —  that  effort  is  limited 
to  the  rare  examples  which  were  alluded  to  just  now,  — 
but  their  habit  is  to  treat  them  with  much  softness,  with 
constant  consideration,  with  deference  and  courtesy.  They 
generally  come  together,  in  the  origin,  without  much  pas¬ 
sion,  or,  indeed,  much  love ;  the  conditions  under  which 
their  marriages  are  arranged  make  that  fact  easily  compre¬ 
hensible  ;  but  love  does  grow  up  lietween  them  in  nearly 
every  case,  and  they  end  by  feeling  for  each  other  an 
attachment  quite  as  real,  as  thorough,  and  as  deep,  as  we 
find  in  countries  where  other  systems  are  in  use.  It  is  far 
from  easy  to  discover  really  unhappy  marriages  in  France; 
here  and  there  arc  isolated  instances,  evident  to  every  one, 
for  they  have  terminated  in  voluntary  separation  ;  but  the 
testimony  of  society,  and  particularly  of  ^he  women,  who 
are  not  more  charitable  towards  each  other  in  France  than 
they  are  in  other  lands,  in  no  way  indicates  any  multiplicity 
of  failures,  llie  impossibility  of  divorce  creates  a  strong 
motive  for  mutual  concessions,  with  the  object  of  soothing 
away  asperities,  and  of  rendering  obligatory  companionship 
supportable,  if  not  agreeable.  As  for  absolute  infidelity, 
on  either  side,  it  is  now  so  rare  that  it  is  often  possible  to 
look  round  a  large  circle  of  intimate  acquaintance  without 
being  able  to  point  out  one  exanqile  of  it.  This  assertion 
may  seem  absurd  and  false  to  that  large  group  of  English 
people,  which,  though  in  total  ignorance  of  the  facts,  grows 
up,  lives,  and  dies  in  the  contrary  conviction — but  the 
assertion  is  strictly,  literally  true.  The  marriage-tie  is 
vigorously  felt  in  France ;  husbands  and  wives  cleave  there 
to  each  other,  and  do  not  now  seek  for  illicit  joys,  what¬ 
ever  some  of  them  may  have  done  in  days  gone  by. 
Indeed,  they  point  to  England  at  this  moment  as  the  coun¬ 
try  which  produces  palpably  the  largest  amount  of  con¬ 
jugal  irregularity,  and  quote  in  proof,  with  bitter  justice, 
the  shameless  details  of  the  Divorce  Court  which  are  given 
in  our  newspapers.  AVe  have  grown  accustomed  to  this 
odious  publicity;  habit  blinds  us  to  its  dangers  and  its 
indecency ;  but  if  we  could  hear  foreigners  talk  about  it  — 
if  we  knew  the  impression  of  disgust  which  it  creates  in 
France,  where  the  rare  cases  of  co-respondency  are  treated 
criminally,  and  are  always  pleaded  with  closed  doors; 
where  husbands  do  not  receive  money-damages  for  their 
wife’s  dishonor  —  we  should  perhaps  be  led  to  recognize 
that,  in  this  question,  we  do  not  offer  a  sati.sfying  spectacle 
to  Europe,  and  that  we  have  lost  all  right  to  throw  stones 
at  others.  We  are  unable  to  judge  ourselves  on  such  a 
subject ;  we  must  submit  to  the  verdict  of  lookers-on  ;  and 
a  very  painful  one  it  is  for  us  to  support. 

But  if  the  French  are  less  attackable  than  we  are  on 
this  element  of  the  workings-out  of  marriage,  they  are  open 
in  another  direction  to  a  founded  imputation,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made,  and  which  is  almost  graver 
still,  because  its  application,  instead  of  being  exceptional, 
is  universal.  Their  marriages  produce  scarcely  any  chil- 
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dren.  Here  discussion  is  needless ;  here  differences  of 
opinion  cannot  exist ;  here  prejudices  cannot  apply,  —  for 
the  fact  is  proved  by  their  own  official  returns.  Before 
the  revolution  of  1789  the  population  of  France  amounted 
to  about  21,000,000,  and  the  annual  number  of  births  was 
about  970,000.  At  this  moment  the  population  is  about 
37,000,000,  and  the  average  number  of  births  is  only 
950,000  per  annum.  In  other  words,  though  the  population 
is  one-half  larger  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  it 
begets  absolutely  fewer  children  now  than  then.  The 
present  yearly  birth-rate  in  France  is  the  lowest  in  the 
world.  In  Germany  it  represents  1  in  25  of  the  entire 
population,  in  England  it  is  1  in  30,  in  France  it  is  only  1 
in  39.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  diminution 
does  not  result  from  any  falling  off  in  the  jiroportionate 
rate  of  marriage,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  keeps  up  its 
place  in  comparison  with  other  countries.  It  is  solely 
brought  about  by  the  wilful  refusal  of  married  people  to 
become  fathers  and  mothers,  as  married  peofile  do  else¬ 
where.  A  topic  of  such  a  nature  is  awkward  to  dissect, 
but  it  constitutes  one  of  the  salient  facts  of  the  subject,  and 
it  could  not  be  omitted  without  leaving  a  great  gap  in  the 
discussion;  it  forms  one  of  its  striking  features,  and  it 
necessarily  exercises  an  important  influence  on  the  opinion 
to  be  formed.  The  rejection  of  paternity  is  a  consequence 
of  the  excessive  prudence  with  which  the  entire  subject  is 
handled  by  the  French;  they  do  not  marry  unless  they 
think  they  can  afford  it ;  they  do  not  have  children  unless 
they  think  they  can  provide  for  them.  It  in  no  way  affects 
the  attachment  hetween  man  and  wife ;  it  in  no  way 
diminishes  their  affeirtion  for  their  children,  when  they 
have  them.  On  the  contrary,  their  family  tenderness  is 
demonstrative  and  excessive,  as  has  been  repeated  many 
times  throughout  these  sketches  of  their  home  life.  But 
the  mere  existence  of  this  resolute  unwillingness  to  have 
children,  places  France  in  alow  position  before  Europe, and 
suggests  grave  doubts  as  to  the  moral  value  and  efficacy 
of  a  system  which,  whatever  be  its  merits  and  its  qualities, 
whatever  be  the  happiness  which  it  produces,  results  in  so 
flagrant  a  negation  of  the  first  object  and  first  duty  of  mar¬ 
riage.  It  may  perhaps  be  denied  that  it  forms  an  inherent 
part  of  the  entire  scheme ;  it  may  perhaps  be  argued  that 
it  is  an  accident,  a  temporary  tendency ;  it  may  perhaps 
be  urged  that  the  general  organization  of  married  life  in 
France  should  not  be  held  resjionsible  for  it;  but  to  such 
objections  it  may  be  fairly  answered,  that  the  tendency  iu 
question,  instead  of  assuming  a  temporary  aspect,  has  gone 
on  steadily  gaining  strength  for  a  hundred  years;  that 
during  the  present  generation  its  development  has  coin¬ 
cided  with  an  increase  of  wealth,  which  ought,  apparently, 
to  have  brought  about  an  exactly'  opposite  effect ;  and  that 
it  is,  consequently,  quite  reasonable  to  regard  it  as  a 
definitely  adopted  policy. 

Now,  whatever  be  the  value,  in  political  economy,  of  the 
principle  of  “ circuinsfiection  in  marriage”  with  which 
Slalthus  has  associated  his  name,  there  are  but  few  of  us 
who  can  look  at  it  with  approbation  from  a  moral  or  a 
social  point  of  view ;  and  though  he  himself  if  he  were 
still  alive,  might  be  immensely  gratified  to  find  that  an 
entire  nation  is  realizing  his  ideas  on  the  largest  scale,  we, 
who  in  this  case  are  but  simple  critics  of  the  results  of  mar¬ 
ried  life  in  their  natural  and  habitual  form,  may  be  allowed 
to  view  the  matter  otherwise.  Abstract  theories  about 
movements  of  population,  and  about  projiortions  between 
demand  and  supply,  can  never  be  got  into  the  heads  of 
people  who  regard  marriage  as  we  all  do,  not  only  as  an 
institution  destined  to  give  personal  contentment  to  those 
who  profit  by  it,  but,  quite  as  much,  as  a  link  lietween 
successive  generations.  How,  then,  can  we  help  recoiling, 
with  a  good  deal  of  really  felt  disgust,  from  the  insutlicieiit 
use  of  marriage  which  is  so  evident  in  France  ?  And  yet, 
strong  as  this  feeling  may  be  in  us,  it  must  not  lead  us  to 
exaggeration.  The  rule  is  jiroved  by  the  figures  which 
have  been  quoted;  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  application 
in  the  majority  of  ca.ses ;  but  there  are  exceptions  in  abun¬ 
dance;  the  whole  nation  is  not  infected  ;  there  are  still 
in  France  a  good  many  people  who  trust  in  God,  and  not 
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in  Mr.  Malthus.  That  too  intelligent  Englishman  is  not,  . 
however,  the  inspirer  of  French  peasants  in  the  matter;  j 
scarcely  any  of  them  have  ever  heard  his  name ;  they  : 
execute  what  he  advised ;  they  work  out  his  teaching,  but  j 
without  knowing  what  he  taught.  Their  motive  is  indi-  j 
vidual,  not  national;  they  have  no  idea  that  they  are 
practising  political  philosophy  when  they  tell  you,  as  they  I 
do,  that  “  if  faut  faire  la  soupe  avant  de  faire  I’enfant.” 

The  exceptions  are,  happily,  sufficiently  numerous  to  I 
give  some  little  brightness  to  a  picture  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  so  dark.  There  are,  here  and  there,  large  families 
in  France,  and  nowhere  can  more  admirable  illustrations  of 
pure  home  life  be  found  than  those  they  offer.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  especially  in  the  upper  sections  of  society  that  those  : 
examples  are  to  be  found ;  the  trading  and  working  classes 
have,  ordinarily,  so  little  religion  and  so  little  elevation  of 
moral  convictions  that  they  abound  the  other  way ;  and, 
as  they  constitute  the  mass,  it  is  they,  almost  alone,  who 
have  brought  about  the  decline  in  the  progress  of  popu¬ 
lation.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unjust  to  say,  in  principle,  sub¬ 
ject  of  course  to  reservations  on  both  sides,  that  the  higher 
ranks  are  now  multiplying  in  France  more  rapidly  than 
the  lower  strata.  This  progress  is  of  course  imperceptible 
materially,  but,  in  its  degree,  it  certainly  exists. 

Another,  but  a  very  different  (juestion,  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  look  at,  is  the  influence  of  society,  or,  more  exactly, 
of  social  relations  on  the  results  of  marriage.  Evidence 
upon  it  is  very  plentiful  and  easy  to  collect ;  for  we  have 
but  to  listen  to  the  talk  when  half  a  dozen  people  are  to¬ 
gether.  Whatever  be  the  class  which  we  observe,  we  find 
on  this  head  a  general  similarity  of  action  and  effects. 
Notwithstanding  their  great  love  of  home,  Frenchwomen 
live  a  good  deal  with  each  other  and  with  men :  their  form 
of  life  is  so  free  from  the  restrictions  and  the  obstacles 
which  we  impose  upon  ourselves  —  there  is  generally  so 
much  liberty  and  facility  of  visiting  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  evening — that  the  contact  between  acquaintances 
attains  a  frequency  of  which  we  have  no  idea.  In  the 
higher  classes  some  few  husbands  go  to  clubs,  or  live  some¬ 
what  in  their  own  rooms  ;  but  such  cases  are  exceptions ; 
with  them,  as  in  the  middle  groups,  husbands  are  ordinarily 
with  their  wives,  accompany  them  wherever  they  can,  and 
share  their  friendships  and  their  distractions.  With  so 
eminently  sociable  a  race  it  is  natural  that  this  should  be 
so,  and  the  disposition  is  confirmed  by  the  original  con¬ 
ditions  of  marriage,  which  always  —  as  much  as  possible, 
at  least  —  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  family  con-  , 
nections  afterwards.  The  French  do  not  regard  marriage  ! 
as  a  state  in  which  two  people  are  to  be  tied  up  by  them-  ‘ 
selves ;  they  view  it  as  an  association,  which  should  in  no 
way  affect  the  habitual  contact  between  the  parties  to  it 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  outside.  Of  course,  in  practice, 
everybody  remains  free  to  select  his  or  her  own  system  of 
existence.  There  are  examples,  and  a  good  many  too,  of 
married  people  who  stop  at  home,  “qui  vivent  en  sau- 
vages,”  as  their  neighbors  say  of  them ;  but  they  constitute 
the  exceptions  —  the  rule  is  the  other  way.  The  facility 
of  making  visits,  and  walking  about  alone,  and  going  to 
parties  without  a  chaperon,  is  proper  to  all  girls  who 
marry,  whatever  be  their  country ;  the  French  have  no 
monopoly  of  it.  It  is  not  therefore  as  an  act  of  freedom 
that  newly-married  Frenchwomen  go  into  society ;  they 
do  it  because  they  like  it,  because  theif  husbands  like  it, 
because  it  is  the  habit  of  their  nation.  The  idea  that 
marriage  confers  any  special  liberty  on  Frenchwomen  is 
most  erroneous ;  they  have  neither  more  nor  less  of  it  than 
women  possess  elsewhere ;  it  is,  however,  comprehensible 
that  the  contrast  between  that  degree  of  liberty  and  the 
extreme  reserve  in  which  the  girls  are  kept  (which  we 
perhaps  should  do  well  to  imitate)  should  have  provoked 
amongst  us  the  false  Impression  that  a  French  wife  ac({uires 
a  greater  emancipation  than  other  European  wives  enjoy. 
She  remains  bound  by  the  universal  laws  which  regulate 
the  conduct  and  the  attitude  of  women ;  she  obtains  no 
peculiar  rights ;  she  shakes  off  no  chains ;  she  does  but 
gain  the  position  and  the  power  which  enable  her  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  new  duties  which  devolve  upon  her.  Foremost 


amongst  those  duties  is  the  obligation  to  maintain  her 
social  place.  She  likes  the  obligation  ;  it  costs  her  no 
effort  to  discharge  it ;  and,  in  most  cases,  she  would  annoy 
and  disappoint  her  husband  if  she  neglected  it.  So  they 
go  about  together  and  amuse  themselves,  as  a  right  and 
proper  thing  to  do ;  it  is  one  of  the  objects  for  which  they 
married. 

In  limits  such  as  these  it  can  scarcely  be  alleged  that 
the  habit  of  social  intercourse,  highly  developed  though  it 
be  in  France,  constitutes  a  danger  for  home  peace.  There 
are  crowds  of  married  people  there  who  never  stop  at  home, 
whose  life  is  almost  e.xclusively  passed  with  others ;  but  if 
they  ail  like  it,  there  is  no  harm  in  that ;  it  is  only  when 
one  side  is  discontented  with  the  practice,  while  the  other 
wilfully  continues  it,  that  it  grows  into  an  obstacle.  This 
case  exists,  of  course,  but  it  is  rare  :  most  French  men  and 
women  like  society  too  much  for  either  of  them  to  shrink 
away  from  it. 

This  constant  contact  with  other  people  has,  however, 
the  inconvenience  of  provoking  vanities  and  envies,  and 
consequently  of  leading  women  to  expense.  'There  lies, 
perhaps,  the  only  serious  objection  to  it  which  can  be 
urged  as  regards  its  influence  on  married  life.  It  cannot 
be  seriously  said,  by  any  one  who  knows  the  French,  that 
it  at  all  aflects  their  regular  attention  to  their  home  duties, 
especially  towards  their  children,  who  are  thought  of  and 
cared  for  before  all  else  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  that 
it  tempts  the  women  on  to  dress,  and  to  the  other  rivalries 
which  drawing-rooms  provoke.  But  most  French  hus¬ 
bands  rather  like  their  wives  to  shine,  and  look  on  com¬ 
placently  at  the  effect  which  they  produce,  and  at  the 
triumphs  which  they  achieve.  'The  assoeiation  between 
them  is  generally  intimate  enough  for  each  of  them  to  find 
satisfaction  in  the  other’s  glories,  even  if  they  take  only 
the  tiny  form  of  a  successful  gown.  So,  if  they  can  aflbrd 
it,  the  additional  outlay  which  is  induced  by  much  going 
out,  does  not  become  a  source  of  difficulty  between  them. 
Whether  it  does  them  any  good,  whether  it  aids  them  to 
really  love  each  other  better,  whether  it  elevates  their 
views,  may  certainly  be  doubted ;  but  as  it  amuses  and 
contents  them  —  as  it  gives  them  a  common  object  in  life, 
such  as  it  is  —  we  may  admit  that,  with  their  ideas,  they 
are  right  to  hold  to  it. 

Even  in  the  trading  classes  there  is  a  good  deal  of  this 
seeking  for  society,  in  a  small  way.  There,  however,  the 
wife  usually  assumes  a  position  of  a  peculiar  kind.  She 
does  not  visit  so  much  with  her  husband  at  night,  but  she 
is  his  companion  throughout  the  day,  wherever  the  nature 
of  his  occupation  makes  it  possible  that  she  should  remain 
with  him ;  she  participates  in  his  life,  she  shares  his  cares, 
she  helps  him  at  his  work.  At  the  top  of  the  scale,  the 
French  wife  is  a  woman  of  the  world ;  at  the  bottom  of  it 
she  is  a  drudge,  as  is  the  case  in  other  lands ;  but  in  the 
lower  middle  strata  she  takes  a  special  place  bv  her  hus¬ 
band’s  side,  —  so  sympathetic,  so  cordially  real,  that  to 
many  of  us  she  presents  a  high  realization  of  the  idea  of 
what  a  wife  should  be.  It  is  only  in  the  central  ranks  of 
population  that  we  find  fair  average  national  exainples ; 
above  and  below  those  ranks,  both  wealth  and  poverty 
come  into  play,  and  introduce  conditions  of  existence  which 
diminish  the  teaching  value  of  the  classes  which  they  in¬ 
fluence.  But  in  the  bourgeoisie,  which  constitutes  in  its 
various  degrees  so  large  an  element  of  the  French  nation, 
we  find  the  unadulterated  type  of  France.  It  is  there  that 
we  should  look  for  the  speaking  signs  of  a  general  state ; 
and  if  these  signs  are  cheering,  if  they  indicate  success,  if 
they  testify  that  satisfactory  ends  are  reached,  we  may 
surely  conclude  that  good  causes  are  at  work ;  and  we 
may,  consequently  and  fairly,  arrive  at  the  opinion  that, 
whatever  be  its  faults,  the  system  is  not  all  bad,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  renders  possible  a  form  of  home  unity 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  race. 

It  is  not  by  mere  comparison  with  the  results  obtained  else¬ 
where  that  we  can  safely  judge  this  question.  Each  people 
has  its  own  special  needs,  its  own  special  means  of  satisfying 
them.  A  great  many  of  us  are  disposed  to  positively  deny 
that  the  thorough  oneness  of  existence,  which  is  so  distinc- 
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tive  a  characteristic  of  married  life  in  the  French  middle  and  I 
trading  classes,  is,  in  reality,  a  merit.  The  subject  has  been  l 
many  times  discussed  from  the  English  point  of  view,  and  it  : 
has  been  generally  alleged  that  we  absorption  of  women 
into  the  hourly  details  of  their  husband’s  lives  involves  < 
more  disadvantages  than  advantages.  It  has  been  argued 
frequently  that  it  leaves  no  time  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  wUch  specially  devolve  on  women ;  that  it  diverts 
their  thoughts  to  subjects  which  are  foreign  to  their 
natures ;  that  it  leads  them  to  neglect  their  children.  But 
are  these  objections  founded  ?  Are  they  not  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  a  product  of  the  widely  different  habits  under 
which  we  live  ?  And,  even  if  they  are  based  on  fact,  do 
they  express  a  just  and  serious  criticism  of  conditions  of 
home  life,  which,  from  the  widely  opposite  practices  in 
which  we  grow  up,  we  are  unable  to  appreciate  with  fair¬ 
ness  ?  Surely  it  may  be  urged  that  every  act  which 
fortihes  the  tie  between  man  and  wife  is  not  only  respect¬ 
able  in  theory  but  desirable  in  practice.  Surely  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  relative  values  of  the  different  services 
which  a  wife  can  render,  of  the  different  joys  which  she  { 
can  provoke,  can  be  more  surely  reached  by  the  husband  j 
himself  than  by  distant  lookers-on,  who,  unconsciously  per-  { 
haps,  bring  all  their  own  prejudices  into  the  discussion.  I 
If,  then,  we  find,  as  we  distinctly  do,  that  the  French  ! 
themselves  proclaim  the  merit  of  the  adjunction  of  the  | 
wife  to  her  husband’s  labors ;  if  we  see  that  the  association  ' 
which  is  entailed  by  marriage  is  regarded  by  them  as  j 
applicable  not  only  to  sentimental  ends,  but  to  the  practi-  j 
cal  details  of  life  as  well  ;  if  women,  as  a  consequence  of  | 
this  view,  sit  by  the  side  of  men  in  offices  and  shops,  in-  I 
stead  of  leaving  them  to  work  through  the  day  alone,  — 
we  ou^ht,  in  justice,  to  acknowledge  not  only  that  the  per-  j 
sons  directly  interested  must  be  better  able  to  decide  man 
we  are,  but,  furthermore,  that  such  constant  presence,  such  i 
constant  sympathy  of  object  and  of  thought,  must  tend  to  I 
strengthen  the  bond  between  them,  and  must  augment  their  ; 
fHendship.  On  this  point,  therefore,  we  may  admit  that  the 
French  habit  is  a  wise  one. 

As  regards  intellectual  progress,  marriage  ordinarily  I 
leads  the  French  to  nothing.  The  notion  that  wife  and  j 
husband  may  usefully  help  each  other  on  such  a  road  ^ 
seems  not  to  enter  their  heads,  unless,  in  special  cases,  i 
where  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  or  its  distribution  to  I 
others,  constitutes  the  occupation  of  life.  When  once  they 
have  left  off  schooling,  the  French  cease  to  study;  they 
continue  what  they  call  their  “  education,”  but  they  "ive 
up  “  instruction.”  The  two  words  are  here  employed  in 
the  sense  which  is  peculiar  to  France  —  the  former  mean¬ 
ing  moral  and  social  teaching  only,  the  latter  implying 
solely  book-learning  in  its  various  forms.  They  continue 
to  improve  themselves  as  men  and  women,  as  towards 
their  soul  (when  they  think  they  have  one)  or  towards  the 
world  at  large ;  but  they  abandon  the  attempt  to  add  to  . 
what  they  learned  in  youth.  These  descriptions  are  of  j 
course  general,  not  universal ;  but  their  application  is  so  | 
usual  that  they  need  not  be  accompanied  oy  any  special  i 
reservations.  With  such  views  and  practices,  it  is  natural  ; 
enough  that  marriage  should  introduce  no  new  ideas  of  | 
action.  A  husband  may  push  his  wife  towards  art,  though  | 
that  depends  on  his  or  her  proclivities  ;  but  scarcelpr  ever  i 
will  he  think  of  leading  her  to  read,  or  of  communicating  I 
to  her  what  he  may  know  himself.  In  quantities  of  draw-  ' 
ing-rooms  in  France  an  open  book  is  never  seen ;  in  some  ' 
of  them  even  newspapers  are  exceptional  objects.  This  { 
does  not  refer  to  the  higher  classes,  where,  frequently,  there  I 
does  exist  some  desire  for  new  facts ;  but  the  want  of  books  | 
on  the  tables  of  the  bourgeoisie  creates  a  cheerless  blank  I 
which  no  profusion  of  plants  and  flowers  can  fill  up.  Some¬ 
times  one  observes  two  or  three  stately  volumes  in  red 
morocco,  which  evidently  are  never  looked  at,  and  probably 
have  never  been  read ;  all  they  do  is  to  confirm  the  thought 
that  their  proprietors  look  to  other  people,  and  not  to  print, 
for  fresh  impressions.  But  conversation,  whatever  be  its 
merit,  whatever  be  the  clever  uses  made  of  it,  does  not 
replace  reading  as  a  developer  of  knowledge ;  all  it  does 
is  to  enable  us  to  use  knowledge  if  we  have  it.  In  this 


direction  French  married  life  is  far  inferior  to  our  own. 
Our  women  read ;  our  men  generally  feel  some  sort  of  in¬ 
terest  in  what  their  wives  are  learning;  and  without  pre* 
tending  that  marriage  is,  with  us,  an  aid  to  study,  it  is  so 
certainly  when  we  compare  it  to  what  occurs  in  France. 
Music,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  general  in  French  houses 
than  in  ours ;  art  is  more  keenly  felt  and  more  naturally 
utilized.  There  marriage  serves  an  end,  for  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  after  marriage  that  Frenchwomen  attain  the  skill 
which  distinguishes  them  in  all  the  forms  of  indoor  adorn¬ 
ment,  which  means  the  daily  application  of  the  home  shapes 
of  art.  To  this  the  husbands  contribute  a  good  deal ;  in 
this  they  help  their  wives.  But,  whatever  be  the  value 
of  such  action,  whatever  be  the  additional  attraction  be¬ 
stowed  on  home  by  this  common  effort  to  add  charm  to  it, 
the  absence  of  the  higher  tendencies  of  intelligence  implies 
an  inferiority  of  object  which  is  one  of  the  weak  points  of 
the  entire  system.  The  sentiments  find  full  satisfaction  in 
most  French  marriages  —  the  afliections  are  contented  — 
family  duties  are  attentively  and  even  eagerly  performed 
—  home  is  decorated,  so  far  as  the  purse  allows,  with  the 
wise  ambition  of  rendering  it  more  seductive;  but  there  is 
little  culture  of  the  intelligence,  and  the  pleasures  which 
that  culture  is  capable  of  producing  in  marriage  are  rela¬ 
tively  unknown. 

Even  in  the  country  reading  does  not  assume  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  amongst  the  occupations  of  the  day ;  there  is 
more  of  it  than  in  the  towns,  but  not  enough  to  justify  the 
statement  that  it  constitutes  an  element  of  life.  As  there 
is  less  society  in  the  chateau  and  the  village  that  in  the 
centres  of  population,  wives  have  to  look  for  something 
else  than  gossip  to  enable  them  to  pass  their  hours.  Home 
cares  absorb  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  —  visits 
to  the  sick  and  poor,  which  few  women  of  the  better  sort 
neglect,  contribute  to  employ  it;  but  reading  seldom  be¬ 
comes  a  constant  object,  even  when  it  rains.  The  Ilei-ue 
lies  Deux  Mondes,  or  the  CorrespondanI,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  the  house,  and  translations  of  a  few  Eng¬ 
lish  novels,  constitute  the  habitual  limit  of  female  study. 
With  all  their  inventiveness,  the  French  have  not  dis¬ 
covered  that  reading  is  not  only  the  most  natural,  but  also 
the  most  useful  of  home  occupations ;  so,  as  a  rule,  their 
marriages  do  without  it. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  glance  at.  What  is  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  religion  on  married  life  in  France,  and  how  does 
marriage  influence  the  practice  of  religion  ?  The  solution 
of  such  a  question  depends  on  personal  opinion  in  every 
case,  but  it  is  not,  perhaps,  impossible  to  give  a  proxi- 
mately  correct  reply  to  it  as  a  whole.  All  French  chil¬ 
dren  begin  by  faith  ;  many  of  the  girls  preserve  it,  most  of 
the  boys  abandon  it,  in  varying  degrees  on  bol  h  sides.  The 
result  is,  that  when  a  man  and  a  woman  come  together  in 
marriage,  the  woman  frequently  believes,  the  man  habit¬ 
ually  does  not.  They  therefore  pretty  often  siurt  in  life 
with  a  tolerably  complete  divergence  on  a  grave  subject, 
which,  if  they  thought  alike  upon  it,  would  serve,  on  the 
contrary,  to  create  a  further  tie  between  them.  But  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  this  divergence  exer¬ 
cises  but  small  effect  on  the  sentiments  of  wife  and  hus¬ 
band  towards  each  other,  and  even  that  the  divergence 
itself  is  often  more  apparent  than  real.  If  we  apply  to 
the  better  sort  of  women  for  information,  we  are  generally 
informed  that  their  husbands  leave  them  alone,  do  not 
interfere  with  their  discharge  of  their  religious  duties,  and 
even,  in  certain  cases,  accompany  them  to  church  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  propriety.  In  the  educated  classes  it  is  rare  to  meet 
with  men  who  are  actively  hostile  to  religion.  Many  of  them 
say  that  they  regard  it  as  a  worn-out  means  of  civilization, 
as  an  unnecessary  complication,  as  a  bar  to  progress ;  but, 
whatever  they  may  say  in  words,  scarcely  any  of  them  go 
beyond  passive  indifference  in  acts.  No  simpler  or  more 
conclusive  proof  of  this  can  be  adduced  than  the  fact  that 
one  hardly  ever  sees  a  father,  whatever  be  the  intensity 
of  his  views,  prevent  his  son  from  making  his  first  com¬ 
munion.  Full  of  incredulity  as  the  majority  of  them  are, 
the  upper  French  feel,  in  spite  of  themselves,  a  sort  of 
vague  respect  for  what  they  believed  as  boys.  However 
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complete  be  their  loss  of  faith,  they  unconsciously  retain, 
in  most  cases,  a  sentiment  of  hesitating  deference  for  re¬ 
ligion  which  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  take  up  a  strong 
attitude  about  it  towards  their  wives.  The  result  is,  that 
the  distance  between  their  respective  views,  however  con¬ 
siderable  it  be,  is  not  unfiequently  bridged  over  by  mutual 
forbearances  and  concessions  ;  so  that,  really,  no  practical 
dissentiment  arises,  and  no  home  difficulty  results  from  the 
want  of  community  of  faith.  This  sort  of  negative  con¬ 
tentment  is,  however,  possible  only  in  cases  where  no  pas¬ 
sion  is  displayed  on  either  side  upon  the  subject;  when 
husbands  and  wives  are  eager  in  the  matter,  when  they 
set  actively  to  work  to  convert  each  other,  then  they  gen¬ 
erally  end  in  worry.  But  if  they  are  patient,  and  wait  for 
the  effect  of  all  the  influences  which  the  constant  contact 
of  married  life  places  at  their  disposal,  then,  not  unfre- 
quently,  they  do  end  by  conversion  —  that  is,  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  husband ;  for  though  there  are  quantities  of 
men  who  are  led  by  their  wives  to  faith,  there  is  hardly  a 
woman  to  be  found  who  has  been  led  by  her  husband  to 
infidelity. 

These  considerations  apply  mainly  to  the  upper  classes. 
The  case  presents  a  different  aspect  if  we  examine  it  in 
the  strata  where  socialism  is  at  work.  There  the  desire 
to  root  out  all  religion  is  resolute  and  active  ;  there  we  find 
that  many  husbands  use  the  power  which  marriage  gives 
them  to  destroy  faith  in  their  wives ;  the  exceptions  are, 
however,  numerous,  even  in  the  towns.  It  is  naturally 
very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  reliable  figures  on  such  a 
subject;  but  it  seems  to  result  from  private  observations 
made  by  the  clergy,  and  extending  over  many  years,  that 
about  one  tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  France  goes 
to  communion  at  Easter,  whicn  is  the  test  of  Catholic 
practice.  It  seems,  furthermore,  that,  on  that  occasion, 
the  women  are  about  eight  times  as  numerous  as  the  men. 
So  that,  uniting  these  two  calculations,  and  allowing  for 
the  number  of  young  children  whose  age  excludes  them 
from  participation  in  the  act,  it  would  appear  as  if  about 
one  quarter  of  the  women  and  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  the 
men  discharge  this  obligatory  religious  duty.  But  it  must 
be  re[>eated  that  these  averages  apply  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole ;  the  proportions  are  of  course  much  higher  amongst 
the  educated,  and  lower  still  amongst  the  working  classes. 
These  figures  show  (even  if  they  be  only  appro.ximately 
correct)  how  limited  is  the  influence  which  the  practice  of 
religion  is  exercising  on  married  life  in  France ;  and  as 
the  averages  are  certainly  not  improving,  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  them  that  marriage  is  not  now  aiding  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  religion.  The  French  are  growing  out  of  faith,  as 
out  of  the  other  convictions  which  they  formerly  possessed  ; 
and  even  marriage,  with  all  its  subtle  means  of  action, 
does  not  appear  to  be  leading  them  back  to  it. 

If  from  consideration  of  the  separate  phases  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  we  turn  back  to  it  as  a  whole  and  review  its  elements 
in  their  relation  to  each  other,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  contradictions  which,  at  first  sight,  do  not  seem 
easy  to  reconcile,  and  which  might  induce  us  to  suppose 
that  the  question  can  only  be  safely  judged  in  its  isolated 
elements,  and  not  in  its  entirety.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  conflicting  nature  of  the  evidence,  notwithstanding  the 
hostility  of  the  main  facts  between  themselves,  it  ought 
not  to  be  impossible  to  disentangle  the  opposing  details 
fix»m  each  other,  and  to  reach  a  general  impression. 

Wo  find  that  marriages  in  France  are  surrounded  by 
peculiar  obstacles,  both  personal  and  legal ;  that  indi¬ 
vidual  predilections  form  but  a  small  element  in  their 
origin  ;  that  antecedent  attachments  are  not  considered 
indispensable ;  that  the  precept  “  increase  and  multiply  ” 
is  not  admitted  as  a  binding  law.  So  far  the  system  looks 
nnhealthy,  according  to  our  appreciation  of  what  marriage 
should  be.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  the  French 
marry  rather  more  than  we  do ;  that,  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty,  the  love  which  did  not  exist  beforehand  grows  | 
np  afterwards ;  that  there  is  little  material  misery  resulting 
from  imprudent  marrying;  that  separations  are  rare  and 
divorce  impossible ;  that  French  homes,  in  almost  every 
rank,  are  generally  attractive  models  of  gentleness  and 


kindness ;  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  pursuit  of  mutual 
happiness  is  based  on  theories  and  practices  in  which  the 
highest  forms  of  skill  are  successfullv  employed ;  that  chil¬ 
dren,  few  though  they  be,  are  fondly  cherished ;  that  the 
association  between  man  and  wife  assumes,  in  the  lower 
middle  classes,  an  intensitv  of  partnership  for  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  a  parallel  elsewhere  ;  that  reli^on,  if  it 
does  no  good  to  marriage,  cannot  be  said  to  re^ly  suffer 
harm  from  it. 

In  endeavoring  to  estimate  the  real  bearings  on  each 
other  of  these  two  different  categories  of  facts,  we  may  re¬ 
main  convinced  that  French  parents  interfere  too  much 
in  the  marrying  of  their  sons  and  daughters  ;  we  may  re¬ 
ject  as  insufficient  and  illusory,  from  our  point  of  view,  the 
arguments  which  they  invoke  in  favor  of  that  interven¬ 
tion  ;  we  may  point  with  unanswerable  logic  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  childless  firesides  of  F ranee  as  evidence  that,  what¬ 
ever  be  their  love  for  children,  the  French  shrink  pur¬ 
posely  from  having  them ;  but,  with  all  this  before  us, 
we  are  obliged  to  own  that  they  do  e.xtract  large  results 
from  matrimony.  The  love  of  home,  which  we  observe  so 
universally  amongst  them,  is,  in  itselfi  a  proof  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  attraction  between  man  and  wife ;  and  attraction 
implies  sympathy.  This  symptom  should  suffice  alone  to 
remove  all  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  affec¬ 
tion  which  unites  most  French  families.  But  if  affection 
is  a  consequence  of  marriage,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
system  on  which  marriages  are  based  cannot  be  a  very  bad 
one  for  those  who  use  it.  A  somewhat  similar  argument 
may  be  employed  with  reference  to  the  children ;  the 
moral  wrong  of  avoiding  them  cannot  be  explained  away ; 
but,  when  they  do  come,  they  are  tenderly  cherished,  and 
aid  in  strengthening  the  bond  between  their  parents.  If, 
then,  as  is  incontestably  the  case,  the  great  majority  of 
French  married  people  love  each  other  and  their  offspring, 
it  may  not  unreasonably  be  deduced  therefrom  that  the 
difficulties  and  contradictions  which  seem  at  first  sight  to 
result  from  the  opposing  elements  of  the  position,  do  not 
bring  about  the  effects  which,  with  our  ideas,  we  should 
expect  them  to  produce. 

Questions  such  as  these  depend  a  good  deal  on  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  French  are  not  organized  as  we  are;  they 
differ  from  us  in  the  composition  of  their  character  and 
their  tendencies  to  a  degree  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  realize  without  close  comparison.  The  same  beginnings 
do  not  necessarily  result  in  the  same  ends  in  England  and 
in  France.  As  was  observed  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  it  is  fair  to  jud^e  a  system  by  its  fruits ;  and  if  we 
apply  that  principle  to  French  marriages,  we  ought  to  own 
that  a  system  which  leads  to  so  much  fondness,  to  so  much 
happiness,  to  such  true  home  life,  cannot  be  fundamentally 
wrong,  whatever  certain  of  its  details  may  incline  us  to 
suppose. 


TRADITIONS  OF  STERNE  AND  BUNYAN, 

Stekne  and  Bunyan !  Two  names  more  widely  apart 
—  two  men  of  genius  more  unlike  in  character  and  life  — 
we  can  scarcely  find  in  our  whole  world  of  reading.  Even 
in  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  they  would  hardly  tolerate  each 
other.  If  we  allowed  such  ghosts  to  meet,  the  clerical  wit 
and  worldling  would  certainly  throw  some  wild  jests  at 
the  Baptist  fanatic  ;  and  we  can  imagine  the  grave  Pilgrim 
looking  thunder-clouds  at  the  Reverend  Mr.  Levity,  of 
Vanity  Fair,  1  will  quickly  explain  why  I  have,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  reader,  placed  these  two  names  together. 
I  can  show  Sterne  in  the  act  of  sketching  character  close 
to  my  village,  and  it  so  happens  that  traditionary  footsteps 
of  John  Bunyan  may  be  found  in  the  same  locality,  and 
the  circumstance  brings  the  two  men  —  the  two  writers — 
before  me  with  strange,  intense  reality. 

Yorick  is  still,  and  evermore,  “  the  keen  observer,  the 
arch  humorist ;  ”  the  master  of  pathos,  the  magician  of  the 
pen.  More  than  a  hundred  years  have  rolled  away  since 
ne  breathed  his  last  in  the  Bond  Street  lodging.  Vet  only 
the  other  day  —  on  the  18th  of  June,  1870  —  the  world 
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welcomed  some  vague  account  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
two  ladies  who  had  left  but  faint  traces  of  their  existence 
in  a  little  French  town.  Think  what  we  will  of  the  man, 
the  fascination  of  the  artist  is  living  now,  a  century  after 
his  death.  No  apology  is  needed  when  I  offer  new  facts 
about  Laurence  Sterne  and  his  Uncle  Toby  —  facts  which 
show  us  the  very  spot  where  the  great  humorist  made  his 
outlines  from  real  life. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  possessor  of  a  romantic  imagina¬ 
tion  might  have  l:«en  greatly  delighted  by  a  visit  to  Pres¬ 
ton  Castle,  near  the  village  of  Preston,  in  Hertfordshire. 
This  old  country-house  was  then  unoccupied,  and  standing, 
forsaken  and  dilapidated,  in  the  midst  of  its  still  beautiful 
gardens.  A  narrow  lane,  running  south  from  Preston,  led 
you  to  a  simple  lodge.  You  then  passed  through  meadows, 
well  fenced  with  hawthorn  and  holly,  to  the  north  front  of 
the  house.  Over  a  low,  strong  hedge  of  sweetbriar,  you 
saw  a  massive  gray  porch,  a  little  overhung  with  Virginia 
creeper ;  venerable  casements  looking  out  on  the  broad 
carriage-road  which  led  to  the  hall-door,  and  a  circle  of 
flower-beds  with  a  central  8un-<lial.  Wide  walks,  fair 
lawns,  huge  evergreens,  each  one  a  kingdom  of  leaves, 
met  the  eye  as  you  entered  the  gates.  AVeil  do  I  remem¬ 
ber  those  grounds,  and  the  wood  of  pines  and  chestnuts  at 
the  end  of  them  1  In  the  gardens,  one  saw  everywhere  a 
happy  blending  of  modern  art  with  the  dear,  old,  stately 
formality  of  other  days.  But  the  house  had  suffered  loss 
at  the  hands  of  some  individual  who  had  preferred  con¬ 
venience  to  the  charms  of  antiquity ;  and  had  been  still 
more  injured  by  another,  who  had  given  a  castellated  front 
to  a  pile  half  manorial,  half  Georgian.  Preston  Castle, 
when  1  remember  it,  stood  silent  and  forsaken,  a  fit  haunt 
for  the  ghosts  of  my  childish  imagination.  The  ancient 
hall,  and  many  chambers  centuries  old,  were  on  the  north 
side  ;  on  the  south  were  the  Georgian  rooms.  Even  there, 
one’s  footsteps  echoed  strangely,  and  the  midday  sun, 
passing  into  them  through  an  outer  blind  of  sweet  roses, 
starry  jasmine,  and  climbing  creepers,  could  not  lighten 
the  gloom  within.  The  sight  of  the  mildewed  walls,  the 
faded,  falling  papers,  the  blank,  deserted  hearth,  would 
have  saddened  any  heart  but  that  of  a  child,  full  of  “  life, 
and  whim,  and  gaiele  de  cceur.”  What  story  have  I  to  tell 
of  this  ghostly  place?  Not  the  story  of  many  a  pleasant 
summer  afiernoon  spent  there  with  those  who  have  de¬ 
parted  hence.  It  is  the  story  of  Uncle  Toby  —  the  Uncle 
Toby  of  real  life ;  one  which  I  heard  from  lips  now  silent, 
and  which  I  know  to  be  true. 

In  the  days  of  Laurence  Sterne,  the  owner  of  Preston 
Castle  was  a  certain  Captain  Ilinde,  who  was  at  once  the 
old  soldier  and  the  country  gentleman.  My  father,  who 
lived  near  the  village  of  Preston,  was  told  by  the  late  | 
Lord  Uacre,  of  The  Hoo,  in  Hertfordshire,  that  this  Cap-  j 
tain  Ilinde  “  was  Sterne’s  Uncle  Toby.”  Much  interested,  | 
my  father  asked  many  questions,  and  ascertained  that  the  I 
fact  was  well  known  to  the  Lord  Dacre  of  the  “  Tristram 
Shandy  ”  perio<l,  and  had  been  transmitted  in  the  Uacre 
family  from  father  to  son.  His  lordship  added,  that  a  very 
old  man  named  Pilgrim,  who  had  spent  his  young  days  in 
the  service  of  Captain  Hinde,  might  be  found  some  few 
miles  from  The  Hoo,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to  give 
certainty  and  interest  to  the  story  from  his  early  recollec¬ 
tions. 

My  father  sought  an  interview  with  Pilgrim,  the  vener¬ 
able  patriarch  of  a  lonely  little  village,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  long  conversation  gathered  evidence  which  clearly 
traced  my  Uncle  Toby  to  a  real-life  residence  at  Preston 
Castle.  1  will  give  the  most  striking  part  of  this  evidence 
as  it  was  handed  down  to  me.  Some  of  its  details  have 
been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  years,  but  1  have  added  nothing 
to  the  facts  retained  by  my  memory. 

Pilgrim,  in  his  youth,  had  an  uncle  who  was  butler  at 
The  Hoo,  some  five  miles  from  Preston.  This  uncle  well 
remembered  the  famous  Mr.  Sterne  as  one  of  I.ord  Havre’s 
visitors,  and  once  heard  him  conversing  with  his  uoble 
host  about  “  Tristram  Shandy.” 

“  And  how  could  you  imagine  such  a  character  as  my 
Uncle  Toby  ?  ”  asked  Lord  Dacre. 
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“  It  was  drawn  from  life,”  said  Mr.  Sterne.  “  It  is  the 
portrait  of  your  lordship’s  neighbor.  Captain  Hinde.” 

And  the  odd  book,  which  amazed,  amused,  and  delighted 
the  great  world  so  long  ago,  and  the  name  of  which  is  still 
so  familiar,  was  vividly  called  to  remembrance  by  much 
that  Pilgrim  told  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  his  old  mas¬ 
ter.  Eccentric  —  full  of  military  habits  and  recollections 

—  simple-hearted,  benevolent,  and  tenderly  kind  to  the 
dumb  creatures  of  the  earth  and  air.  Captain  Hinde  was  a 
veritable  Uncle  Toby.  He  gave  the  embattled  front  to 
his  house  —  the  Laborers  on  his  land  were  called  from  the 
harvest-field  by  notes  of  the  bugle,  and  a  battery  was 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  garden.  The  animated  old  soldier, 
who  delighted  to  talk  of  battles  and  sieges,  was  full  of  the 
most  extraordinary  love  for  all  living  things.  Finding 
that  a  bullfinch  had  built  her  nest  in  the  garden-hedge, 
close  to  his  battery,  he  specially  ordered  his  men  not  to 
fire  the  guns  until  the  little  birds  had  flown.  To  fire  these 
guns  was  his  frequent  amusement,  but  he  would  not  allow 
a  sound  to  disturb  the  feathered  family.  This  and  other 
anecdotes  greatly  pleased  my  father.  They  reminded  him 
of  the  generous  heart  which  gave  even  the  poor  house-fly 
life  from  its  boundless  wealth  of  feeling.  In  short.  Uncle 
Toby  stood  before  him  —  clearly  and  forcibly  drawn  by  a 
poor  old  villager.  No  reasonable  mind  could  throw  any 
doubt  on  the  curious  tale  so  strangely  saved  from  oblivion. 

Preston  Castle  is  now  numbered  with  the  things  that 
have  been  and  are  not.  It  was  pulled  down  many  years 
ago,  and  its  picturesque  gardens  and  luxuriant  shrubberies 
were  turned  into  common  meadow  ground.  All  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Captain  Hinde  have  passed  away,  and  a 
rural  memorial  points  out  their  last  resting-place  in  the 
parish  church  of  Hitchin.  A  few  old  cottagers  still  talk 
of  their  benevolence  and  eccentricity.  An  Irish  tramper, 
who  died  in  Hitchin  workhouse,  spoke  of  them  with  lively 
respect  and  gratitude.  I  have  never  forgotten  that 
woman’s  look,  as  she  mentioned  her  name.  “Something 
of  blessing  and  of  prayer  ”  might  be  seen  in  their  dark 
violet  eyes,  as,  glancing  upwards,  she  said,  — 

“  They  was  the  rale,  ould  gintry,  dear,  was  the  Hindes  I 
They  was  a  Govermint  family.  .  .  .  There’s  the  world’s 
differ  between  them  and  the  new  people  about.  .  .  .  And 

don’t  I  remimber  poor  iirs.  W - ,  almost  the  last  of 

them  —  the  blessed  lady — the  rale  gintlewoman?  Sure 
she’s  opened  the  gates  of  heaven  for  herself  by  all  she  did 
for  us  poor  craythurs.  .  .  .  Ri8T  her  sowl  in  glory!” 

This  was  the  last  honor  paid  to  the  Hindes.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  inherited  the  kind,  generous  virtues  of  Uncle  Toby 

—  good  gifts  which  can  make  the  most  whimsical  pecul¬ 
iarities  dear  to  us. 

I  will  now  venture  to  glance  at  the  conjectures  of  those 
who  have  sought  to  find  originals  for  the  Tristram  gallery. 
Let  Thackeray  speak  first :  “  The  most  picturesque  and 
delightful  parts  of  Sterne’s  writings  we  owe  to  his  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  military  life.  Trim’s  montero  cap,  and  Le 
Fevre’s  sword,  and  dear  Uncle  Toby’s  roquelaure,  are 
doubtless  reminiscences  of  the  boy  who  had  lived  with  the 
followers  of  William  and  Marlborough,  and  had  beat  time 
with  his  little  feet  to  the  fifes  of  Kamillies  in  Dublin  bar- 
rack-yard,  or  played  with  the  torn  flags  and  halberds  of 
Malpla(}uet  on  the  parade-ground  at  Clonmel.”  Twice 
Thackeray  gave  us  his  “  Lectures  on  the  English  Humor¬ 
ists,”  from  which  this  passage  is  taken.  Mr.  Percy  Fitz¬ 
gerald  has  published  a  biography  of  Sterne,  containing 
much  information  never  before  collected.  This  biography 
has  done  good  service  to  the  memory  of  the  Shandean 
hero  who  was  at  once  the  admiration  and  the  scandal  of 
his  day.  In  vain  does  Thackeray  pass  sentence  in  immortal 
j  words  of  brilliant  satire  and  severity.  We  retid  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  two  volumes,  and  feel  a  kindness  for  the  strange, 
wayward  genius  whose  worst  faults  were  encouraged  by 
his  age.  VVe  follow  Yorick  through  his  years  of  provin¬ 
cial  obscurity  to  his  Ixmdon  carnival  of  flattery  and  feast¬ 
ing.  We  see  the  gay,  wicked  world  doing  its  best  to  s[)oil 
the  little  goo<l  in  that  sentimental  heart  —  to  stimulate 
;  th.at  erratic  humor  to  wilder  and  wilder  flights  of  folly  and 
I  irreverence.  And  then  we  think  with  painful  pity  of  the 
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death-bed  in  the  Bond  Street  lodging-house.  There  the  | 
prince  of  jesters  and  sentimentalists  died  slowly,  without  , 
the  sympathy  of  wile,  daughter,  or  friend  —  with  only  a  j 
hired  nurse  and  a  footman  beside  —  personifications  of  | 
indifference  and  curiosity.  Perhaps  in  that  last  scene  the  I 

nr  player  would  willingly  have  exchanged  lives  and  , 
ths  with  some  faithful,  simple,  boorish  Yorkshire  j 
curate  !  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  first 
volume.  Ensign  Roger  Sterne,  father  of  Laurence  Sterne,  I 
is  introduced  to  us  us  the  prototype  of  Uncle  Toby.  The  j 
chapter  opens  with  an  abstract  from  the  memorandum  of 
family  history  given  by  the  great  humorist  to  his  daughter 
Lydia:  “Aly  father  was  a  smart  little  man,  —  active  to 
the  last  degree  in  all  exercises, — most  patient  of  fatigue 
and  disappointments,  of  which  it  had  pleased  (lod  to  give 
him  full  measure.  lie  was  in  his  temper  somewhat  rapid  I 
and  hasty,  but  of  a  kindly,  sweet  dis{)osition ;  void  of  all 
designs,  and  so  innocent  in  his  own  intentions  that  he  sus¬ 
pected  no  one ;  so  that  you  might  have  cheated  him  ten 
times  a  day  if  nine  had  not  been  sufficient  for  your  purpose.” 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  asks  :  “  Can  any  one  doubt  but  that  this  ; 
genial  and  spirited  little  sketch,  which  seems  to  overflow 
with  a  tender  yearning  and  affection,  is  the  original  design  j 
for  that  larger  canvas  from  which  stands  out  the  richly'-  ' 
colored,  firmlv-painted,  and  exquisitely- finished  figure  of 
Uncle  Toby  ‘?  ....  It  requires  no  great  penetration  to  ' 

Ess  that  the  same  gentle  images  must  have  been  rising  ' 
jre  him  while  he  sat  at  his  desk  in  his  Sutton  vicarage,  ; 
suffusing  his  eyes  and  softening  his  heart,  as  he  thus  filled 
in  the  portrait  of  the  brave  officer  who  had  also  served  in 
the  Flanders  wars  :  ‘  My  Unele  Toby  was  a  man  patient 

of  injuries,  not  from  want  of  courage.  I  know  no  man  un¬ 
der  whose  arm  I  would  sooner  have  taken  shelter.  Nor  | 
did  this  arise  from  any  obtuseness  or  insensibility  of  his  ^ 
intellectual  parts.  But  he  was  of  a  peaceful,  placid  nature, 
no  jarring  elements  in  it;  all  was  mixed  up  so  kindly 
within  him  ;  my  Uncle  Toby  had  scarce  heart  to  retaliate 
on  a  fly.’  Then  follows  the  famous  incident  of  the  fly, 
and  its  subsequent  happy  discharge  into  that  world  which  , 
was  wide  enough  both  for  itself  and  its  captor.  Contrast-  | 
ing  the  two  brothers,  he  says  that  Mr.  Shandy  was  quite  ' 
the  opposite  of  his  brother  ‘  in  this  patient  endurance  of  I 
wrongs.’  ....  He  was  ten  years  old,  'I'ristram  writes, 
when  the  fly  adventure  happened,  which  might  indeed  j 
have  been  a  little  incident  in  Ensign  Sterne’s  life;  for  j 
it  is  very  consistent  with  his  ‘  kindly,  sweet  dis[>osition, 
void  of  all  design.’  But  my  Uncle  Toby,  with  all  this  1 
gentleness,  could  yet  rouse  himself  when  the  occasion  1 
called  for  a  neeessary  display  of  temper  ;  and  thus  he  w.a8  i 
always  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  Corporal  ‘  Trim,’  except¬ 
ing  when  he  happened  to  be  very  angry  with  him.” 

“  Putting  this  picture  beside  the  original,”  continues  the 
biographer,  “  we  see  that  Ensign  Roger  Sterne,  with  ‘  that 
kindly,  sweet  disposition,  void  of  all  design  ’  (words  which 
in  themselves  come  sweetly  and  melodiously  off  the  lips), 
could  nevertheless  be  in  his  ‘  temper  somewhat  rapid  and 


hasty.’  ....  It  breaks  out,  does  this  likeness,  in  innu¬ 
merable  little  touches  —  hints,  rather,  and  delicate  shad¬ 
owings .  Like  the  famous  Sir  Roger,  of  A<ldison’8 


make,  this  figure  of  my  Uncle  Toby,  starting  somewhat 
mistily,  fills  in  as  it  goes,  with  a  wonderful  clearness  and 
brilliancy.  He  scarcely  knew  at  the  outset  how  it  would 
grow  under  his  hands.” 

I  feel  sure  that  these  conjectures  convey  a  measure  of 
truth.  But  they  do  not  in  the  least  set  aside  the  Uacre  tra¬ 
dition.  “  The  scenery  and  costume  of  Queen  Anne’s  wars” 

—  “  the  Ramillie  wig,”  “  the  blue  and  gold  suit  laid  by  in 
the  great  campaign  trunk,  and  which  was  magnificently 
laced  down  the  sides  in  the  mode  oi  King  William’s  reign” 

—  “  the  wonderful  scarlet  rocjuelaure  in  which  Captain 
Shandy  mounted  guard  in  the  trenches  before  the  gates  of 
St.  Nicholas  ” —  all  these  things  had  most  likely  been  long 
treasured  in  Sterne’s  memory  before  he  sat  down  to  write 
the  first  page  of  his  “  Tristram.”  A  clever  litterateur 
would  know  how  to  make  good  use  of  the  recollections  of 
his  childhood,  vague  as  they  might  be,  and  to  blend  them 
with  studies  of  character  made  at  a  later  time  of  life. 


The  reader  will  now  stand  with  me  at  the  old  gates  of 
Preston  Castle.  At  the  southern  side  of  those  broad 
meadows  we  can  rebuild,  in  fancy,  the  quaint,  embattled 
residence.  And  we  may  see  a  tall,  thin,  strange  figure 
passing  out  into  the  narrow  lane,  hedged  with  hawthorn 
and  holly.  It  is  Y'orick  going  back  to  The  Hoo.  Those 
sly,  comic  features  which  Lavater  speaks  of  —  the  expres¬ 
sive  features  of  “  the  arch,  satirical  Sterne  ’’ —  wear  a  look 
of  triumphant  humor.  He  has  just  made  a  sketch  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Hinde,  and  feels  that  it  will  be  his  masterpiece.  The 
work  will  be  true  to  nature,  but  he  will  finish  it  with  the 
thousand  graceful  touches  of  his  unique  pencil,  and  give 
it  the  rich  costume  and  color  of  the  bygone  days  of  ilarl- 
borough.  The  bright  eyes  of  Yorick’s  pale  face  grow 
brighter  with  the  inspiration  of  genius,  and  he  rides  away 
in  his  gavest  mood,  certain  to  be  more  brilliant  than  ever 
at  Lord  l)acre’s. 

We  who  thus  dreamily  stared  at  the  Preston  gates,  and 
call  up  the  shadows  of  Laurence  Sterne  and  Captain 
Hinde,  may,  in  a  moment,  cast  behind  us  another  hundred 
years.  We  shall  then  see  close  to  us  a  >n,arvellous  man, 
whose  face  and  figure,  homely  though  they  l)e,  are  yet 
touched  by  the  rays  from  the  Celestial  City.  Within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  those  gates,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
thick  wood  which  borders  the  Castle  meadows,  is  a  green 
space  called  “  Bunyan’s  Dell.”  In  this  hollow  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  a  thousand  people  would  once  assemble  to  listen  to 
their  Baptist — the  inspired  Tinker  of  Bedford.  A  Prot¬ 
estant  may  admire  Ignatius  Loyola,  or  the  gentle  St. 
Francis,  and  the  most  severe  Churchman  must  give  due 
honor  to  the  memory  of  John  Bunyan  —  the  saint-errant 
of  Dissent.  Any  one  who  reads  his  life  may  see  that  he 
lived  through  his  own  spiritual  romance.  Surrounded  by 
the  wild  passions  and  blind  bigotry  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  “  his  pure  and  powerful  mind  ”  fought  a  goo«l  fight 
with  Apollyon,  passed  with  trembling  anguish  through  the 
\'alley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  escaped  serene  and 
blameless  from  Vanity  Fair.  No  doubt  the  “Meeters” 
who  came  to  the  Preston  wood  to  hear  Bunyan’s  rousing 
and  searching  sermons  understood  very  well  that  he  was 
the  Christian  hero  of  his  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  Living  in 
Hertfordshire,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  from  Bedford, 
they  would  probably  know  much  of  his  history.  A  pris¬ 
oner  for  Nonconformity  and  illegal  preaching,  Bunyan  had 
spent  twelve  weary  years  in  Bedford  jail.  Though  not 
shut  up  in  the  Venetian  pozzi,  he  must  have  sufl'ered  se¬ 
verely  in  his  dull,  dark,  damp  eharaber,  built  over  the 
river.  There,  with  only  two  books,  —  the  Bible  and 
“Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs,”  —  he  gave  himself  up  to  stud¬ 
ies  more  absorbing  than  those  which  endeared  the  “  Mar¬ 
tin  Tower  ”  to  the  “  Wizard  Earl  of  Northumberland.” 
And  there  he  resolved  to  remain  “  until  the  moss  grew  on 
his  eyebrows  ”  rather  than  promise  not  to  preach.  At 
length  Dr.  Barlowe,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  is  said 
to  have  obtained  his  unconditional  release.  All  honor  to 
the  wise,  kind  Churchman  !  Wise  and  kind  people  having 
read  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  felt  that  the  writer  had 
heart  and  intellect  for  a  bro.ad  Catholic  faith,  and  that 
nothing  would  narrow  him  into  a  mischievous  sectarian. 
So  he  left  the  dismal  old  jail  on  Bedford  Bridge,  and  went 
out  into  the  world  as  a  preacher.  It  was  probably  some 
time  after  this  release  in  1671  that  Bishop  Bunyan,  as  he 
was  popularly  called,  made  Hertfordshire  part  of  his  dio¬ 
cese.  Justices  and  constables  paid  tribute  to  his  character 
by  allowing  him  to  preach  in  several  counties.  But  as  the 
times  were  full  of  danger,  he  was  often  obliged  to  travel  in 
disguise,  and  the  people  of  his  pastorate  met  during  the 
night,  and  in  places  from  which  they  might  easily  escape. 
One  such  place  was  found  in  Preston  Wood,  three  miles 
from  Hitchin.  When  we  look  at  “  Bunyan’s  Dell  ”  we  can 
see  the  midnight  •*  Meeter.s,”  and  their  preacher.  The 
dense  thicket  of  trees  around  —  the  starry  sky  —  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  enthusiasts  half  buried  in  shadow  —  this  is  a 
scene  to  inspire  John  Bunyan  with  the  best  of  “  his  pow¬ 
erful  and  piercing  words.”  Such  words,  though  drawn 
from  the  common  language  of  tinker  and  peasant,  can 
work  wonders.  We  feel  that  they  would  probably  make  a 
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more  lastinic  impression  than  any  one  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Yorick’s  “  dramatic  sermons,”  preathed  before  judge,  am¬ 
bassador,  or  king.  Like  Dante,  Bunyan  is  able  to  produce 
a  sublime  effect  and  strong  sense  of  reality  by  a  few  bold, 
abrupt  touches.  He  has  come,  like  the  great  Florentine, 
from  la  valle  (Tabisso  doloroto,  and  he  tells  of  its  horrors 
with  the  vivid  brevity  of  intense  feeling.  Let  me  read  a 
l^ssage  from  his  “  Sermons  on  the  Greatness  of  the 

”  Once  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  two  persons  whom  I  knew 
in  hell ;  and  methought  I  saw  a  continual  dropping,  as  of 
great  drops  of  fire,  lighting  upon  them  in  their  sore  dis¬ 
tress.  On,  words  are  wanting,  —  thoughts  are  wanting,  — 
imagination  and  fancy  are  poor  things  here  I  Hell  is  an¬ 
other  place  than  any  alive  can  think.” 

This  is  truly  Dantesque.  But  Bunyan  devoted  his  Dan- 
tesque  genius  to  the  loving  purpose  of  an  Evangelist. 

Shall  we  contrast  the  “  glorious  dreamer  ”  with  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Shandys  ?  —  the  grave,  devout  pilgrim,  with 
the  gay  trifler  who  made  the  Sentimental  Journey  ?  Let 
us  not  contrast  —  nor  judge  —  nor  moralize.  Many  of  us 
have  a  library  in  which  we  receive  a  large  company  of 
illustrious  men  and  women.  If  we  have  known  them  from 
childhood,  as  dear,  familiar  friends,  we  shall  think  of  them 
in  their  best  moments,  and  regard  them  with  unfailing 
charity.  If  we  possess  the  least  trifle  which  belongs  to  the 
life  or  literary  history  of  any  one  of  them,  we  shall  value 
it  as  a  priceless  treasure.  In  this  spirit,  I  delight  to  find 
the  tradition  of  Bunyan  Dell,  and  to  rescue  from  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  dust  of  years,  the  curious  old  portrait  of  Captain 
Hinde  —  Sterne’s  U  ncle  Toby. 


A  PORTRAIT  AT  THE  ACADEMY. 

THE  model’s  letter. 

It’s  over  at  last,  dear.  They  have  hung  it  on  the  line. 
You  will  find  it  in  Gallery  IV.,  between  an  Eastern  Slave 
Market  and  Rizzio  and  Mary  Stuart,  in  a  capital  light,  the 
newspapers  say,  and  surrounded  by  a  gorgeous  frame,  with 
my  initials  worked  at  the  top.  1  send  you  the  catalogue. 
Doesn’t  it  look  well :  “Morton  (Francis  Christian),  Por¬ 
trait  of  Miss  Isabel  R - : 

“  That  fawn-skin  dappled  hair  of  hers, 

And  her  blue  eye, 

Deep  and  dewy ; 

And  that  infantine  fresh  air  of  hers  !  ” 

Papa  was  so  proud  of  the  painting,  he  would  insist  on  the 
verses  being  added.  I  am  astonished  Browning  ever  wrote 
anything  so  nice  and  appropriate  to  a  little  goose  who  can’t 
understand  him.  Well,  I  am  always  walking  about  before 
that  portrait  in  Gallery  IV.,  and  hear  such  remarks,  dear  I 
I  know  there’s  no  pretending  to  consider  one’s  self  absolutely 
hideous  between  dear  friends  like  you  and  me  ;  but,  really, 
I  think  the  paper  would  blush  and  the  ink  grow  hot  if  I 
were  to  tell  you  all  the  ridiculous  compliments  and  exag¬ 
gerated  enthusiasm  lavished  on  the  portrait  of  Miss  Isabel 

R - .  But,  of  course,  it’s  quite  possible  the  people  are 

only  thinking  of  the  artist.  It’s  sucn  a  contrast,  dear,  when 
they  stop  before  poor  Amy’s  portrait  “  What  a  daub  1 
How  could  they  admit  it  I  ”  “A  bad  reflection  of  oils  in 
an  indifferent  water  color.”  That  is  the  kind  of  criticism 
one  hears.  One  man  —  a  critic,  papa  said  —  remarked 
quite  loud :  “  What  a  capital  lesson  in  osteology  for  the 
painter  !  ”  —  which,  it  seems,  is  very  funny  when  you  know 
what  it  means,  particularly  as  poor  Amy’s  “  salt-cellars  ” 
are  really  getting  worse  than  ever ;  all  her  rubies  can’t  hide 
them  now.  I  wouldn’t  have  you  tell  her  all  this  for  worlds  ; 
it’s  so  cruel  of  people  to  laugh  at  her  portrait,  especially 
when  it  is  hung  so  high  that  one  must  be  positively  ferocious 
to  discover  it  at  all. 

As  for  me,  I  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  my  pearl  fillet ; 
those  painters  of  Maclise’s  school  are  so  severe  —  “  sober  ” 
they  say  themselves,  which  sounds  disgusting.  I  am  decol- 
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Ule,  with  a  flower  on  each  shoulder.  As  for  the  dress,  it  is 
silk,  of  course,  and  of  that  exquisite  tint  that  made  Merton 
fall  into  ecstatic  contemplation  the  first  time  we  met  him, 
that  day  on  the  pier  at  Dieppe.  Don’t  you  remember  — 
we  bad  finished  our  stroll  and  were  going  home,  you  look¬ 
ing  so  sweet,  dear  —  your  face  rather  flushed  by  the  walk, 
and  your  eyes  so  sparkling  —  that  I  must  have  been  rather 
improved,  too  1  Ah !  what  an  awful  autumn  we  were 
si)ending  1  —  rain,  rain  everywhere,  and  not  the  smallest 
Russian  prince  or  French  attache  worth  putting  on  a  new 
bonnet  for.  What  had  come  to  Dieppe  r  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  how  the  Etablissement  was  crowded  with  paterfamilias 

—  how  all  the  men  we  met  were  bald,  and  wore  tweed, 
wideawakes,  or  spectacles,  and  bow  frightfully  strict  papa 
was  when  he  had  two  girls  to  chaperon  I  You  know  he 
thinks  we  are  all  prone  to  run  away,  on  the  slightest  provo¬ 
cation,  with  tenors  with  blonde  moustaches.  But,  for  a 
wonder,  the  rain  had  stopped  on  that  morning,  and  the 
sun  was  nearly  as  nice  as  at  Paris.  I  was  in  a  good  hu¬ 
mor,  and  you,  resolved  to  conquer  any  one  who  presented 
himself — even  an  American  tourist.  And  yet,  you  know, 
Merton  only  looked  at  me,  or  at  my  dress,  as  he  declared 
afterwards  in  a  paroxysm  of  timidity.  It  was  worth  look¬ 
ing  at  —  chocolate  color,  covered  with  buttons,  and  cords 
and  fringes,  and  braid,  and  innumerable  little  dangling 
things  in  Russian  leather  —  quite  an  innovation,  then.  It 
was  short,  with  a  wonderful  panier,  and  remarkably  be¬ 
coming,  I  know ;  but  all  this  isn’t  enough  to  fascinate  a 
man  into  a  stupor,  even  though  he  be  of  Maclise’s  school. 
Papa,  who  contradicts  me  as  though  he  was  performing  a 
sacred  duty  to  society,  of  course  maintained  that  the  “  va¬ 
garies  of  modern  fashion  are  quite  enough  to  strike  any  one 
dumb  with  astonishment ;  ”  but  you  know  papa.  You  in¬ 
sisted  that  Merton  had  fallen  in  love  on  the  spot,  —  madly 
in  love,  —  d  Her,  as  they  say  at  the  French  theatres.  And 
I  laughed,  and  wouldn’t  believe  one  word.  Ah,  dear,  you 
will  recollect  that  in  spite  of  all  evidence  I  never  would 
allow  that  you  were  right.  And  if  1  give  in  now,  it’s  be¬ 
cause  I  can  doubt  no  longer,  and  must  talk  to  you  about  it 

—  it  makes  me  so  miserable.  Yes,  dear ;  he  had  fallen  in 
love ;  everything  tells  me  so  now.  I  ought  to  have  guessed 
the  truth  when  papa  asked  him  to  paint  my  portrait,  and 
he  refused,  again  and  again,  so  obstinately  that  he  was 
almost  rude  —  the  best  way  in  the  world,  of  course,  of 
making  me  persist.  Otherwise  I  dare  say  I  shouldn’t  have 
cared  about  the  thing  a  day,  —  I,  who  have  only  got  my 
complexion  to  boast  of,  —  to  be  painted  by  a  man  who’s 
always  talking  about  the  Greek  line,  and  dreaming  of 
Minerva,  I  suppose,  as  if  her  helmet  wasn’t  as  hideous  as 
a  policeman’s.  But  I  couldn’t  give  in  then,  naturally  —  it 
was  a  triumph  to  convert  him,  to  make  him  copy  my 
ridiculous  little  nose,  force  his  “  Greek  ”  pencil  to  repro¬ 
duce  my  eccentric  “  tip-tilted  ”  chin  (that’s  the  only  thing 
they  have  for  retrousse,  and  1  love  Tennyson  for  inventing 
it),  it  was  glorious  to  conquer  his  antediluvian  prejudices, 
and  make  him  study  for  once  the  very  features  that  re¬ 
belled  the  most  against  his  classic  rules,  and  his  worship 
of  the  ideal  and  the  “  pure  line.” 

Papa  was  a  capital  ally.  He  met  Merton  constantly ; 
talked  about  pictures  (papa’s  always  at  Christie  and  Man- 
son’s  and  the  exhibitions,  and  brings  home  the  dirtiest  can¬ 
vases  he  can  find),  and  insisted  the  more  that  Merton 
really  seemed  to  like  him  immensely.  Well,  of  course,  he 
capitulated  at  last.  How  could  he  help  it  V  We  pestered 
him  with  invitations  ;  papa  called  on  him  constantly  —  he 
couldn’t  resist — well,  papa,  through  I  think  the  sudden 
friendship,  sprung  up  between  them,  suggested  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  closer  relationship.  Those  painters  go  so  little 
into  society  1  You  assisted  at  the  first  seances  we  had  — 
wasn’t  it  amusing  ?  —  he  was  quite  amiable,  though  still 
awfully  classic  —  with  the  ideas  of  1830  about  taste  —  ve¬ 
hement  against  chignons,  and  wonderfully  struck  by  the 
unique  color  of  my  hair.  At  first  I  was  always  afraid  he 
would  discover  that  I  powdered  it  red,  like  you  —  who 
doesn’t  powder  her  hair  a  little  now  ?  But  no ;  he  re¬ 
mained  convinced  that  nature  had  plagiarized  the  Vene¬ 
tians  of  Paul  Veronese  in  my  person,  at  least  in  the  re- 
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ipect  of  hair.  But  my  complexion  seemed  less  natural,  — 
probably  because  I  do  leave  that  alone,  —  and  he  had  the 
audacity  to  tell  me  so,  indirectly ;  and  I  was  amiable 
enough  to  keep  my  temper.  As  for  the  pose  —  there  were 
terrible  difficulties  about  that.  I  wanted  to  be  taken  three 
quarters,  and  also  the  back  of  the  head  —  for  I  always  had 
those  little  frizzling  curls  at  the  neck  that  are  so  fashion¬ 
able  now.  He  laughed  at  me ;  saying  I  was  like  a  man 
who  wanted,  as  a  background  to  his  portrait,  his  house, 
back  and  front  windows,  lit  on  one  side  by  the  setting  sun, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  rising  moon.  At  last  we  adopted 
the  stratagem  of  the  looking-glass —  used  by  Ingres,  it  ap- 

Ssars,  and  so  quite  permissiole  for  a  purist  of  the  most 
recian  propensities,  and  m^  frizzly  curls  were  saved. 
Then  came  another  series  ot  discussions  and  embarrass¬ 
ments.  I  couldn’t  pose  —  never  having  cultivated  anything 
but  lazy  attitudes,  —  they  suit  blondes  ^st,  —  and  here  prim 
rigidity  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  poor  fellow  was 
continually  scolding  me  ;  but  he  couldn’t  touch  my  arm,  to 
set  it  right,  or  arrange  a  fold  of  my  dress  without  blushing 
scarlet,  like  a  schoolboy.  And  it  seemed  as  though  he 
were  angry  with  himself  for  his  weakness ;  for  he  looked 
positively  savage  at  times.  You  left  us,  and  remained 
alone  with  an  unfinished  pi>rtrait,  and,  to  my  astonishment, 
didn’t  feel  at  all  bored.  Merton  worked  rapidly  and  rather 
gloomily,  as  though  he  iverc  eager  to  have  done,  or  afraid 
we  should  be  separated  before  the  completion  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  ;  fo'*  papa  was  incessantly  talking  of  leaving  Dieppe 
—  and,  indeed,  we  did  leave  too  soon  —  the  portrait  was 
not  finished.  “  We  will  make  an  appointment  in  London,” 
I  said  to  Merton.  “  No,  no ;  ”  he  answered,  with  an  ex- 

iiression  of  weariness  and  discouragement  that  I  shall  never 
brget,  “  I  can’t  possibly  continue ;  it’s  quite  beyond  me.” 
Don’t  you  admire  his  stoicism  ?  wasn’t  it  grand  ?  One 
would  almost  think  those  painters  had  learnt,  from  all 
their  old  books  and  statues,  the  ancient  virtues  all  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  had,  the  respect  of  hospitality,  of  women,  of 
rank,  a  delicate  humility  all  our  dancing  guardsmen  would 
raise  their  eyebrows  at.  I  wanted  to  recompense  him  for 
bis  magnanimous  self-abnegation  by  making  him  abandon 
it ;  but  it  wasn’t  easy,  I  assure  you. 

When  papa  knoclced  at  the  door  of  his  studio  —  some¬ 
where  near  Fitzroy  Stjuare  —  an  awful  place  1  —  he  was  met 
by  the  most  formal  refusal,  backed  by  the  stupidest  reasons 
a  man  could  invent.  My  painter  had  seen  that  I  didn’t 
like  the  sketch :  he  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
present  fashions  with  the  exigencies  of  art ;  he  had  given 
me  a  bad  pose  —  he  should  have  to  begin  everything  over 
again  ;  and  it  happened  that  this  winter  he  was  overbur¬ 
dened  with  orders  from  Lord  heaven  knows  whom.  His 
resistance  was  insurmountable,  and  I  didn’t  much  care 
about  passing  five  or  six  hours  a  week  in  a  smoky  Blooms¬ 
bury  Street,  just  when  balls  and  visits  were  beginning 
again.  And  then  I  had  conscientious  scruples  ;  I  felt  sorry, 
in  spite  of  myself,  for  the  poor,  silly  fellow  —  and  —  and  — 
Captain  Fitzcharles  came  rather  often  then  —  and  I  was 
altogether  awfully  busy.  Perhaps  I  shouldn’t  have  thought 
of  the  portrait  again  —  only  somebody  died ;  we  were 
obliged  to  go  into  mourning ;  parties  were  prohibited,  and 
I  felt  frightfully  dull.  Papa  and  I  called  upon  him  —  he 
must  have  wt  over  his  folly,  I  thought.  I  was  just  then 
engaged  to  Captain  Fitzcharles,  vou  know,  and  looked  five 
years  younger  and  gayer.  The  Dieppe  sketch  wasn’t  a  bit 
like  me  —  it  lookea  more  like  a  fashion  plate  of  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  most  elementary,  and  legitimate  vanity 
wouldn’t  allow  such  an  antiquated  caricature  to  remain  as 
it  was  before  the  eyes  of  an  ex-admirer.  Rather  stiffly 
and  unwillingly  Merton  consented  to  “  touch  it  up,”  as 
they  say  in  the  studio.  What  fun  I  I  was  going  to  pen¬ 
etrate  into  the  sanctuary  he  scarcely  ever  opens  to  any  one ; 
have  a  peep  at  a  real  artist’s  den. 

_  You  know  how  we  imagined  such  a  place  —  Turkish 

Kes,  trophies  of  Indian  weapons,  and  tomahawks,  and 
merangs,  old  oak  chefibniers,  magnificent  uncomfortable 
chairs,  piles  of  rainbow-colored  stuffs  strewn  about  every¬ 
where,  a  lot  of  sketches  of  contadine  and  sultanas,  two  or 
three  canvases,  signed  by  R.  A.s,  —  Tintoretto,  Greuse, 


and  the  rest  of  them,  —  a  lot  of  eccentric  young  men  in 
red  caps  and  turbans,  lost  in  a  cloud  of  Turkish  tobacco 
smoke,  and  some  model  striking  an  absurd  attitude  on  a 
small  platform. 

Every  picture  and  novel  says  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
to  be  seen ;  well,  dear,  they  tell  frightful  stories,  I  warn 
you.  Merton  doesn’t  even  wear  a  loose  coat  of  violet 
velvet  ;  he’s  only  got  hard  old  Roman  heads  on  the  walls, 
lay  figures,  hideous  pictures  of  people  skinned,  showing 
their  veins,  skeletons  that  startle  one  dreadfully,  a  lot  of 
engravings  —  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  the  V’ow  of  Louis 
XIII.,  the  Triumph  of  Homer,  Melencolia,  aud  amusing 
things  like  these ;  a  large  stove,  that  makes  the  room  so 
hot  that  I  looked  like  one  mass  of  chilblains  in  five  min¬ 
utes,  seats  one  can’t  sit  upon  without  being  bruised  at  the 
shoulders,  dusty  easels,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by 
chocolate-colored  walls,  and  presided  over  by  that  one- 
armed  Venus  of  Milo  I  never  could  bear.  Not  the  least 
bit  of  Bohemianism  in  the  place ;  on  the  contrary,  an  air 
of  asceticism,  dull,  uncomfortable,  —  sancla  simplicitas,  — 
there,  you  see,  one  can’t  help  talking  in  Latin  when  one 
descril^s  it  all. 

I  couldn’t  discover  anything  in  the  room  that  suggested 
a  lively  thought  or  a  pleasant  word.  And  if  you  find  me 
rather  wild  when  we  meet,  you  must  remember  that  1  have 
been  looking  for  six  months  at  a  fat  old  Jupiter- Silenus 
having  bis  Mard  pulled,  without  paying  the  slightest  at¬ 
tention,  by  a  Thetis  who  looks  old  enough  to  know  better. 
And  the  Jupiter  is  not  at  all  unlike  Merton.  He,  too, 
tries  to  look  formal  and  cold  ;  but  I  can  ^uess  his  thoughts 
by  his  long,  sombre  contemplations  and  moody  silence  — 
they  express  his  infatuation  with  a  savage  violence  which 
is  quite  terrifying  at  times.  Poor  fellow,  he  forgets  —  or 
doesn’t  know — how  easily  a  girl,  who’s  been  out  two 
years,  can  translate  that  kind  of  symptom.  How  odd  he 
must  be  when  he  doesn't  feel  between  himself  and  her  that 
awful  barrier  of  position  and  fortune  —  which  he  really 
exaggerates  unnecessarily.  Papa  would  object :  “  Are  you 
sure  that  he  is  as  madly  in  love  as  all  that  V  ”  Of  course 
1  am.  Listen  I  you’ll  understand  :  he  has  managed  to  give 
me  a  Greek  nose  —  fancy  me,  with  that  preposterous  little 
retrousse,  you  know  I  He  has  respected  my  strawberry  and 
vanilla  complexion,  he  who  is  always  saying  rude  things 
against  colors,  and  delights  in  painting  seraphim  almost 
pea-green  I  There,  you  can  see  in  that,  1  should  think,  the 
blindness  and  cowardice  of  real  passion.  The  portrait  is 
a  complete  apostacy  —  a  public  recantation  —  and  I  have 
made  him  commit  it.  He  couldn’t  make  up  his  mind  to  see 
me  no  more  —  that  explains  his  slowness  —  which  at  first 
seemed  inexplicable,  even  when  we  took  into  account  all 
the  interruptions  of  the  season.  I  was  rather  slow  at  times, 
too ;  I  had  just  finished  a  horrible  novel,  and  the  moral 
was  —  don’t  play  with  fire  ;  so  I  was  just  a  little  afraid  of 
destroying  his  shyness  by  some  involuntary  piece  of  co¬ 
quetry,  and  then  —  what  icould  have  happened  1  There 
would  have  been  an  explosion  —  he  might  have  pressed  — 
and  Fitzcharles  1  His  saturnine  reserve  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  would  be  terrible  when  roused.  I  tremble  to  think 
of  the  possibility.  So  often  I  sent  him  a  little  note  — 
kind,  but  not  encouraging  —  putting  off  the  sittings  from 
time  to  time.  But  when  I  heard  Amy’s  portrait  was  to  be 
at  the  Academy  —  why,  I  was  so  jealous  that  I  forgot  all 
about  the  danger,  —  and  that’s  how  lam  at  Gallery  IV. 
But  oh,  Lucy,  at  what  a  terrible  cost  1  A  shattered  life,  a 
—  heaven  knows  what.  1  shall  never  console  myself  for 
having  broken  his  poor,  proud  heart  —  so  loyal,  so  afl'ec- 
tionatc,  set  upon  the  accomplishment  of  duty  ^fore  every¬ 
thing  —  one  of  those  horrid  hearts  that  bleed  silently  for¬ 
ever  and  ever.  But  the  mischief  is  done  —  what  can  I 
undertake  to  repair  it  —  say  ?  I  have  just  had  a  violent 

Errel  with  Fitzcharles  —  so  you  mustn’t  mind  if  I’m 
to-day. 

THE  AKTIST’S  letter. 

Ah !  —  I’ve  finished  —  I’m  off  I  Her  friends  are  going 
mad  about  the  wretched  chaos  of  pink,  yellow,  and  white, 
I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  signing.  1  can’t  stand  their 
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idiotic  adjectives,  proclaiming  the  daub  a  proof  of  my 
“  versatility,”  “  the  souplesse,”  the  “  eclecticism  of  my 
Mnius,”  and  so  forth.  Get  the  studio  ready.  I  long  to  get 
down  to  our  own  quiet  little  village,  and  rest  my  eyes  on 
something  green,  after  all  the  skirts  with  butterflies,  castles, 
walls,  in  chintz  patterns,  the  cold-creamed  shoulders,  the 
Rabagas  hats,  the  brick-dust  powdered  hair,  the  monstrous 
crosses  between  Greek  peplunis  and  Dolly  Vardens  that 
have  been  passing  before  them  like  a  nightmare  for  the  last 
six  months.  Perhaps  an  indifferent  observer  might  have 
been  amused  by  the  delirious  efforts  of  the  dressmaker,  and 
the  extravagant  affectations  of  the  dress-wearer.  The  last 
costume  —  the  one  decided  uf>on,  was  of  a  tint  called  Bin- 
mark  en  col'ere,  I  am  informed,  with  fawn-colored  roses  ! 
Perhaps,  too,  I  might  have  made  the  work  a  little  less 
tedious,  had  I  a  taste  for  snub  noses,  and  eyes  that  try  by 
every  known  means  to  look  as  big  as  a  mouth.  I  tried  for 
a  moment  —  don’t  scold,  dear,  the  illumination  was  too 
splendid.  I  know  you’ll  repeat  —  Why  did  I  give  in  V 
Oh,  you  don’t  know  the  force  of  polite  obsession  —  the 
omnipotence  of  a  man  who  praises  your  pictures,  the  awful¬ 
ness  of  that  kind  of  coaxing  that  considers  itself  irresist¬ 
ible —  and  becomes  so  because  one  can’t  decently  un¬ 
deceive  it.  Then  I  really  liked  the  governor — the  price 
was  good  —  anti,  you  know,  we  had  Robinson’s  bill  to 
meet.  So  I  couldn’t  help  it ;  but  still,  if  ever  they  catch 
me  again  painting  the  portrait  of  a  modern  young  lady  I  — 
I  shall  be  down  to-morrow,  9.40  train.  How’s  i)aby  V 
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IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  II. 


“  How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  alive !  ”  cried  Nelly  joyously, 
as  she  threw  open  her  window  on  the  morning  following 
the  events  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  au¬ 
tumn  dews  lay  thick  on  the  grass  and  sparkled  like  dia¬ 
monds  in  the  sunlight;  showers  of  yellow  leaves  came 
dancing  down  in  the  light  breeze,  and  scampered  after 
each  other  along  the  gravel-walk. 

“  How  happy  they  look,  and  what  fun  they  are  having  !  ” 
cried  Nelly,  as  she  danced  down-stairs.  Nelly  had  seen 
Arthur  yesterday,  and  she  was  to  see  him  again  to-day. 
And  the  sunshine  was  so  bright  —  why  should  she  be  un¬ 
happy  ? 

Her  solitary  little  breakfast-table  Iwcame  a  sort  of  feast 
to  her.  A  late  October  wasp,  warmed  to  life  again  by  the 
sun,  came  and  buzzed  lazily  over  the  table ;  the  scent  of 
flowers  came  in  little  whifls  through  the  open  window ;  the 
cauary  sang  his  loudest,  and  the  urn  fizzed  and  sputtered 
a  running  accompaniment.  Everything  seemeil  alive 
around  her,  and  Nelly  herself  felt  more  full  of  life  than  all. 

Suddenly  there  passed  through  her  mind  the  refrain  of 
an  old  song :  — 

”  When  life  seems  dearest, 

Then  sorrow  is  nearest.” 

“  I  wonder  what  book  I  have  seen  that  in  lately,” 
thought  Nelly;  “I  wish  it  had  not  come  into  my  head.  I 
wonder  if  something  horrid  will  happen,  because  I  am  so 
happy  this  morning.  I  won’t  think  of  it  any  more  —  plenty 
of  time  to  be  miserable  by  and  by.” 

But  all  the  same,  she  could  not  get  that  old  rhyme  out  of 
her  head. 

“  Then  sorrow  is  nearest,” 
she  kept  on  repeating. 

“  Stupid  thing,  it  worries  me  1  I  will  go  and  try  to  find 
the  book  I  saw  it  in.” 

She  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  sitting  down  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  bookcase,  began  to  pull  out  the 
Wks  one  after  the  other.  She  could  not  find  the  quota¬ 
tion,  so  presently,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  she  took  down  her 
favorite  Shakespeare,  and  was  soon  silently  engrossed  in  it. 


Nelly  Deane’s  father  had  taught  her  to  know  and  love 
Shakespeare  well.  She  could  turn  to  her  favorite  plays 
and  pick  out  her  pet  passages  in  a  moment.  Shakespeare’s 
men  were  her  heroes,  Shakespeare’s  women  her  friends. 

The  pages  opened  at  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  —  that  sad 
sweet  tender  tale,  so  dear  to  the  sympathies  of  all  lovers  in 
all  ages. 

Nelly  read  over  the  familiar  scenes  again  with  an  inter¬ 
est  as  fresh  as  ever.  She  filled  the  old  characters  with  a 
new  personality.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Romeo  was  Arthur 
Temple,  and  ./uliet  was  herself.  She  seemed  to  enter  into 
the  story  better  now  than  she  had  ever  done  before. 

“  I  am  not  very  brave,  but  I  think  I  have  more  courage 
than  Juliet  had,  after  all,”  she  said  to  herself'. 

There  came  a  step  on  the  gravel  outside,  and  the  dark 
figuie  of  a  man  came  in  by  the  open  window. 

She  did  not  seem  surprised  to  see  him ;  she  h.ad  been 
thinking  of  him  so  much,  it  did  not  seem  wonderful  he 
should  come. 

“  It  is  you  ?  ”  and  she  had  nearly  added  “  Romeo,”  so 
completely  had  the  two  been  blended  together  in  her  mind 
for  the  last  hour. 

“Yes;  it  is  I,”  answered  Arthur  Temple;  and  then  she 
saw  that  his  face  was  strange  and  altered.  He  sat  down 
on  a  chair  near  the  window,  and  leant  his  arms  forward  on 
his  knees,  without  looking  at  her.  There  was  neither  light 
nor  love  in  his  face  —  notliing  but  dull  angry  despair. 

Nelly  turned  fiiiut  and  cold ;  she  went  and  stood  by 
him. 

“  What  has  happened  ?  ”  she  asked  in  a  frightened 
whisper. 

“  Nothing  has  happened  —  nothing  new  to  you  at  least,” 
he  answered,  looking  at  her  almost  for  the  first  time. 
There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Nelly’s  breath  came  (juiek 
and  fast,  and  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Sudilenly 
he  caught  her  hands,  and  pressed  them  hard  lAtween  his 
own,  till  she  could  have  cried  out  with  the  pain.  “  It  is 
true,  then,  you  are  engaged  to  John  Foster?  ”  he  asked  in 
a  low  voiee. 

“  Yes,  it  is  true.” 

He  cast  her  hands  away  roughly,  as  if  they  burnt  him, 
and  turned  from  her  lest  she  should  see  the  misery  and 
rage  in  his  face.  His  last  faint  hope  was  gone ;  she  had 
confessed  it  herself. 

“  I  wonder  why  God  makes  such  women  as  you,”  he  said, 
turning  upon  her  again,  his  voice  thick  with  siqtpressed 
|)a.ssion ;  “is  it  only,  I  wonder,  that  you  may  leail  us  on 
with  vour  beauty  to  make  shipwreck  of  our  hearts  ?  ” 

“  What  have  I  <lonc  ?  What  do  you  accuse  me  of'.'  ”  she 
asked,  stung  by  his  words.  “  What  is  it  to  you  if  I  am  en¬ 
gaged  to  John  Foster?  ” 

“  What  is  it  to  me  ?  Rather  ask,  what  is  it  to  you  that 
you  break  my  heart  ?  Nelly,”  and  his  voice  suddenly 
changed  to  a  piteous  a[>peal,  “  Nelly,  you  knew  that  1  loved 
you  —  you  knew  it  long  ago.  Oh,  darling,  darling,  why  did 
you  not  tell  me  at  first  that  you  had  no  heart  to  give,  and 
then  1  might  have  gone  away  — and,  who  knows?  1  might 
have  forgotten  you  then.  But  never  now,  oh,  never  now, 
my  love,  my  love  !  ” 

“  Arthur,  Arthur,  have  pity  on  me !  ”  she  cried,  cover¬ 
ing  her  face  with  her  hands. 

In  an  instant  he  was  kneeling  by  her  side,  a  gleam  of 
wild  hope  lighting  up  his  face. 

“  You  love  me,  then  ?  My  darling,”  he  saiil,  smother¬ 
ing  her  hand  with  passionate  kisses,  “  only  say  that,  and 
all  will  be  right.  How  could  I  for  one  moment  disbelieve 
those  sweet  true  eyes  ?  I  felt  that  you  loved  me,  darling. 
I  have  been  a  brute  to  doubt  you ;  forgive  me,  say  you  for¬ 
give  me,  dearest.” 

And  then  Nelly  turned  her  sweet  face  to  him,  all  aglow 
with  maiden  confusion,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  voice  that 
shook  somewhat,  yet  was  clear  and  distinct  as  usual. 

“  I  am  very  much  to  blame ;  I  have  done  very  wrong, 
and  I  don’t  know  that  you  will  ever  he  able  to  forgive  me 
quite ;  but  I  am  to  be  pitied,  too  —  for  I  suppose  it  will  be 
a  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that  I  too  must  suil'er.  If  I 
have  deluded  you,  I  have  deluded  myself.  I  don’t  suppose 
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I  can  hide  it  from  you  now ;  I  do  love  you,  I  am  afraid.  I 
don’t  think  I  shall  die  of  it ;  I  think  I  shall  get  over  it,  by 
and  by  ”  —  with  a  little  gasp.  “  I  shall  try  very  hard  to 
cure  it ;  it  has  been  a  dreadful  mistake  all  along,  and  now 
you  must  say  good-by  to  me,  and  go  away  abroad  again. 
And  I  know  you  will  be  able  to  forget  me ;  it  will  not  be 
so  very  hard.  I  am  not  worth  much  :  and  I  have  behaved 
badly  to  you.  You  will  soon  forget  this  summer,  if  you 
try.” 

“  Not  so,  Nelly,”  he  answered  passionately;  “  I  will  not 
leave  you,  I  will  not  forget  you.  Listen,  my  love.  Come 
with  me  now,  at  once.  What  is  there  to  prevent  our  be¬ 
ing  happy  ?  There  is  no  one  here  to  stop  you.  Come 
with  me,  and  I  will  take  you  up  to  London,  to  the  hodse  of 
an  old  nurse  of  mine,  who  will  do  anything  for  me.  She 
will  take  you  in  for  a  few  days,  and  then  we  will  be  mar¬ 
ried  quietly,  and  go  away  abroad  together.” 

“  Ilush,  hush !  I  must  not  listen  to  you,”  she  cried,  cov¬ 
ering  her  ears  with  both  hands ;  “  indeed  you  must  not  say 
such  things  to  me.” 

“  Why,  Nelly  ?  You  confess  you  love  me.  Why  should 
we  not  be  happy  ?  Am  I  to  give  you  up  calmly  to  an¬ 
other,  without  an  effort,  knowing  how  much  misery  would 
be  your  fate  ?  I  will  not  give  you  up,  Nelly.  I  will  take 
you  away  with  me.” 

“No,  no;  if  you  love  me,  don't  ask  such  a  thing.” 

“  It  is  just  because  I  do  love  you,  that  I  must  ask  it.  My 
poor  child,  you  don’t  know  what  is  before  you  if  you  marry 
John  Foster.  You  think  you  would  forget  me  —  you  could 
not  forget  me.  Day  and  night  my  image  would  be  before 
you ;  you  would  hear  my  voice ;  you  would  see  my  face, 
till  you  came  to  loathe  the  man  you  called  your  husband.” 
She  shuddered  with  a  faint  little  moan  of  misery.  “  My 
darling,  you  could  not  forget  me ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  for¬ 
get.  Besides,  do  you  think  I  could  keep  away  from  you  ? 
The  craving  to  see  your  face  again  would  be  too  strong  for 
me.  I  should  come  back  to  you.  How  would  it  be  with 
you  then,  Nelly,  if  you  met  me  again,  and  you  another 
man’s  wife  ?  ” 

“  You  would  not  be  so  mean  —  so  unmanly!”  she  said, 
with  flashing  eyes. 

“  I  cannot  say  what  I  might  be,”  he  answered  sadly ;  “  I 
am  not  a  very  good  man  now,  but  I  think  that  if  you  give 
me  up  I  may  become  a  very  bad  one.  Oh,  my  darling,  don’t 
let  us  waste  the  precious  minutes,  but  come  with  me.  Why 
should  you  not  come  ?  ” 

Why  should  she  not  ?  What  was  there  indeed  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  ?  There  came  a  moment  to  Nelly  when  the  temp¬ 
tation  was  almost  too  strong  for  her  —  when  she  had  al¬ 
most  yielded.  Why  should  she  not  go  with  him?  Was 
she  to  condemn  him  as  well  as  herself  to  such  frightful 
misery?  What  were  the  Fosters  to  her,  that  she  should 
throw  away  her  life’s  happiness  for  their  sake  ?  With  the 
voice  of  her  lover  pleading  beside  her,  and  her  own  heart 
echoing  every  word  he  spoke,  how  could  she  hold  out  ? 

“  What  shall  I  do  —  what  shall  I  do  ?  ”  she  cried,  wring¬ 
ing  her  hands  in  a  sort  of  frenzy. 

“  Do  what  I  ask,”  he  answered,  his  hopes  of  success 
surging  up  so  violently  that  his  voice  seemed  half-choked. 
“  Come  with  me,  my  child,  my  darling  1  What  are  you 
afraid  of?  ” 

And  then  there  seemed  to  rise  up  before  Nelly’s  eyes  the 
calm  face  of  an  old  man,  and  long  dead  words  of  truth  and 
honor  came  rushing  back  in  a  flood  upon  her  memory. 

“  I  cannot  do  as  you  wish,  Arthur.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  I  will  tell  you  why.  Suppose,  for  an  instant,  you  were 
engaged  to  some  one  else  —  some  one  who  loved  and 
trusted  you  above  all  things  —  would  you  give  her  up  be¬ 
cause  you  happened  to  fall  in  love  with  me  ?  ” 

“  No ;  but  it  is  so  different.  Mjr  honor  ”  — 

“That  is  what  I  mean  —  it  is  my  honor  that  is  at 
stake.” 

“  But  you  are  a  woman  ;  it  is  so  different  for  a  man  ”  — 

“  I  can’t  help  it.  I  have  been  brought  up  as  if  1  were  a 
man.  What  is  good  for  a  man  is  good  for  a  woman  too.  I 
am  bound  by  truth  and  honor  to  be  John  Foster’s  wife. 


and  John  Foster’s  wife  I  intend  to  be,  as  long  as  he  wishes 
me  to  marry  him.  And  I  will  never  marry  any  one  else.” 

“  And  that  is  your  last  word  ?  ”  he  said,  in  a  changed, 
hard  voice,  rising  from  her  side. 

“  Yes,  that  is  my  last  word.” 

“  Then  you  are  cruel  and  false  and  wicked,”  he  cried, 
stung  to  a  fury  of  disappointment.  “  May  Gtod  reward  you 
as  you  deserve  for  this  day’s  work !  ” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  your  prayer  will  be  fulfilled,”  she  said, 
with  a  sad  smile.  “  I  shall  be  very  miserable,  I  dare  say  ; 
but  you  need  not  curse  me,  Arthur.  Say  good-by  to  me 
kindly,  if  you  can.” 

“  I  will  never  think  of  you  again.  I  hope  I  may  never 
set  eyes  on  you  again,”  he  answered,  hardly  knowing  what 
he  said. 

“  It  will  be  better  that  you  never  should,”  she  replied 
sadly.  “  Go  now,”  she  said,  after  a  minute,  “  but  if  you  can, 
be  kind  to  me  at  the  last.” 

For  all  answer  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms  with  a  sort  of 
madness,  and  kissed  her  till  her  face  was  aflame.  'Then  he 
turned  and  left  —  as  he  had  come  —  through  the  open  win¬ 
dow. 

The  sun  shone  on,  the  yellow  leaves  whirled  about  in 
the  wind;  nothing  was  changed,  nothing  was  altered  — 
only  the  heart  of  one  little  foolish,  weeping  girl  was 
broken. 

II. 

“  My  dear  John,  —  I  don’t  wish  to  make  you  uneasy, 
but  I  think  1  ought  to  let  you  know  that  Nelly  seems  to  be 
very  far  from  well.  It  is  about  si.\  weeks  ago  that  I  first 
began  to  notice  how  very  weak  she  was  getting ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  she  has  been  growing  gradually  worse 
since  that  time.  There  is  nothing  particular  the  matter 
with  her  —  only  a  sort  of  lassitude,  which  she  does  not 
seem  able  to  shake  off.  I  should  not  have  troubled  you 
about  it  if  she  would  allow  me  to  treat  her,  or  even  to  send 
for  a  doctor ;  but  she  will  not  hear  of  my  doing  either,  and 
indignantlv  protests  that  she  is  quite  well  whenever  I 
allude  to  the  subject.  1  think  if  you  could  run  down  for 
a  Sunday  soon,  you  might  be  able  to  persuade  her  to  have 
some  advice,  and  you  will  see  yourself  how  she  is.  You 
will  be  able  to  influence  her  probably  better  than  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  do.  I  have  not  told  her  that  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  to  you,  so  you  had  better  come  —  if  you  do  come  —  in 
a  chance  sort  of  way. 

“  Your  affectionate  mother,  Mary  Foster. 

“  P.  S.  I  think  I  ought  perhaps  to  tell  you  that  you  may 
very  probably  find  her  rather  changed  in  appearance.” 

Mrs.  Foster  sealed  and  direc;ted  her  letter,  leant  back  in 
her  chair,  and  looked  out  of  window.  It  was  December, 
and  the  snow  lay  thick  on  the  ground. 

“  I  think  I  am  doing  right  in  letting  John  know,”  she 
said  to  herself. 

Some  one  moved  across  the  room,  and  sat  down  on  a  low 
stool  near  the  fire. 

“  My  love,  are  you  feeling  any  better  to-day  ?  ”  asked 
Mrs.  Foster  kindly. 

“  I  am  cmite  well,  thank  you.  I  was  only  cold,”  an¬ 
swered  Nelly  in  a  measured  voice,  as  if  repeating  a  lesson. 

Mrs.  Foster  sat  and  looked  at  her  for  a  minute.  She 
was  truly  sorry  for  the  girl,  and  was  beginning  to  be  almost 
fond  of  her.  If  Nelly  had  only  allowed  herself  to  be  doc¬ 
tored,  she  would  have  made  a  complete  conquest  of  her 
future  mother-in-law. 

Anything  farther  from  “quite  well  ”  than  Nelly  looked, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Her  eyes  were  sunken ; 
she  had  grown  frightfully  thin,  her  smooth,  rounded  figure 
had  shrunk  away  to  nothing;  her  face  —  always  pale  — 
was  now  deadly  white,  and,  at  the  slightest  woiff,  she 
would  flush  up  suddenly  from  intense  weakness. 

“  My  dear  child,”  said  Mrs.  Foster,  gently,  “  why  do  you 
pretend  to  be  well,  when  any  one  can  see  how  weak  you 
are  ?  There  must  be  something  wrong  with  you  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not  ill,”  said  Nelly,  impatiently ;  and  the  bright 
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fliuh  came  into  her  face.  "  What  should  make  me  ill  ? 
Have  I  ever  complained  ?  1  suppose  I  feel  the  cold  winter 
rather.  I  have  not  been  used  to  cold  winters.  If  I  could 
only  go  to  Cornwall,  I  should  be  well,”  she  added,  with  a 
quiver  in  her  \  oice. 

“  Don’t  you  think  you  would  be  better  if  you  went  out 
sometimes  ?  You  never  go  out  now.  Why  don’t  you  take 

Oh,  no ;  I  couldn’t  do  that,”  she  said,  with  a  shiver. 

Mrs.  Foster  sighed,  but  said  no  more,  and  presently  she 
went  up-stairs  to  her  daughters.  “  I  have  written  to  John 
to  tell  him  about  Nelly.  I  am  very  anxious  about  her.  I 
think  he  ought  to  come  down  ”  — 

“  Mamma,  you  are  quite  foolish  about  that  child :  you 
encourage  her  in  idleness,”  said  Laura. 

“  Mv  dear,  she  is  really  ill ;  don’t  you  see  how  altered 
she  is  V  ” 

“  She  has  lost  her  looks  certainly ;  but  as  to  being  ill, 
she  is  just  lazy,  that  is  the  matter  with  her,  and  she  mopes 
because  there  is  no  one  here  to  make  a  fuss  about  her,  and 
admire  her  pretty  face.” 

“  No  one  can  be  happy  who  sits  doing  nothing  all  day,” 
said  Jane,  sententiously. 

Meanwhile  Nelly  sat  alone  down-stairs,  staring  into  the 
fire  till  her  eyes  burnt.  “  I  wonder  how  I  can  go  on  living 
till  I  am  old.  Let  me  see,  I  am  eighteen  next  month; 
people  don’t  often  die  till  they  are  nearly  sixty,  that 
makes  nearly  forty  years.  Is  it  possible  that  I  can  live 
through  so  many  years  without  any  hope  at  all  V  It  is  only 
two  months  ago  since  he  left  —  it  seems  two  years.  I 
wonder  if  I  shall  get  used  to  this,  or  if  it  will  be  as  bad  all 
through  my  life '/  ”  She  got  up  wearily,  and  went  and 
stood  at  the  window.  The  ground  was  all  white  and  the 
sky  of  a  leaden-gray.  It  seemed  to  Nelly  like  a  picture  of 
her  future  life  spread  out  before  her.  “  I  wonder  if  any 
one  was  ever  so  wretched  as  I  am  I  ”  said  poor  Nelly,  as  so 
many  sorrow-laden  hearts  have  said  before  her. 

“VVas  there  ever  any  burden  equal  to  mine?”  we  all 
cry  out  when  our  sorrows  come  to  us.  “  Surely  this  is 
worse  than  the  common  lot.”  Is  it  selfishness  ?  or  is  it 
from  what  the  Germans  call  Schailenfreud,  that  strange 
“pleasure  in  sadness”  which  is  one  of  the  most  incom¬ 
prehensible  features  of  our  complex  humanity  ? 

I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  want  of  sympathy  with 
others,  that  rarest  and  most  godlike  of  virtues,  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  onr  own  intense  self-pity  in  our  own  sorrows. 
How  few  people  do  we  meet  in  our  lives  who  can  enter 
into  and  feel  for  the  sorrows  of  others  as  if  they  were  their 
own  I 

Nelly  Deane  was  not  much  to  blame  that  she  was  en¬ 
grossed  in  her  troubles.  To  the  young  sorrows  are  insup- 

Eortable  ;  and  Nelly  had  nothing  in  her  outer  life  to  help 
er.  She  had  no  duties  and  no  occupations  to  withdraw 
her  thoughts  from  the  misery  which  she  brooded  over  by 
night  and  day.  She  lay  awake  night  after  night,  some¬ 
times  weeping  for  hours;  sometimes  she  was  qu^te  still, 
with  wide-open  eyes  in  the  darkness,  thinking  till  her 
brain  grew  tired  and  bewildered  with  the  pain  of  her 
thoughts.  “  If  I  could  only  get  back  to  Cornwall  I  ”  was 
her  constant  moan.  “  I  know  I  should  be  better  there,  if  I 
could  see  the  dear  old  home  again,  and  the  old  apple-tree 
in  the  garden  where  daddy  and  I  used  to  sit,  and  the  red 
cliffs  and  gray  sea.  I  should  be  better  directly,  I  know. 
I  could  think  about  the  old  days  and  my  daddy,  and  I 
should  forget  this  new  pain.” 

Never  for  one  instant  did  she  regret  or  wish  recalled  the 
words  that  had  sent  her  lover  from  her.  She  felt  more 
and  more  convinced  that  she  had  done  right.  And  if  it 
was  right,  why  then  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said 
about  it.  Only,  as  she  said,  it  was  hard  to  bear.  Arthur 
too,  had  been  right  when  he  had  told  her  that  it  would  not 
be  so  easy  to  her  to  forget  as  she  fancied. 

But  there  grew  upon  her  such  a  strong  desire  to  see  again 
her  old  home,  such  an  intense  longing  to  get  back  to  Corn¬ 
wall,  that  that  of  itself  was  enough  to  make  her  ill.  She 
was  always  planning  how  it  could  be  brought  about ;  she 
thought  of  it  all  day,  and  she  lay  awake  half  the  night 


thinking  of  it  still.  Would  it  be  possible  for  her  to  ask 
Mrs.  Foster  to  let  her  go  with  Mary,  or  Jane  perhaps 
might  like  to  eo  ?  Was  there  no  one  there  she  could  go  to 
stay  with  by  herself?  There  was  only  the  clerg3’man,  and 
he,  poor  man,  with  his  small  parsonage  and  six  children, 
had  not,  she  knew,  a  spare  comer  in  which  she  could  be 
put. 

Two  days  had  elapsed  since  Mrs.  Foster’s  letter  to  her 
son  had  been  posted.  They  were  all  sitting  together  in 
the  drawing-room;  the  candles  were  lit,  and  five-o’clock 
tea  was  just  brought  in.  Nelly  had  been  sitting  in  her 
corner  by  the  fire  for  the  last  hour,  doing  nothing  but 
think  over  the  difficult  problem  —  how  she  was  to  get  to 
Cornwall. 

Suddenljf  an  idea  entered  her  mind,  which  sent  the 
blood  rushing  to  her  cheeks,  and,  starting  up,  she  cried  out 
aloud,  — 

“  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  see  John  I  ” 

My  dear,  you  must  be  a  magician,”  said  Mrs.  Foster, 
smiling ;  “  for  here  is  John  !  ” 

There  was  a  scuffle  outside  in  the  hall,  the  sound  of  a 
man’s  footstep,  and  John,  muffled  up  in  his  greatcoat,  came 
in.  Of  course,  the  others  had  partly  expected  him,  and 
were  not  surprised,  but  Nelly  was  startled.  She  stood 
looking  at  him  for  a  minute,  as  if  she  did  not  know  him, 
and  then,  when  he  came  up  to  her,  she  sank  down  again 
on  her  chair  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  tears.  She 
was  so  pitiably  weak  she  could  not  help  being  upset  at  the 
least  thing.  And  John’s  coming  was  so  sudden,  just  when 
she  was  wishing  so  much  to  see  him. 

“  She  ought  to  be  in  bed,  mother,”  said  John  Foster, 
much  disturbed.  “  Laura,  run  and  tell  Mary  to  get  her 
room  ready.” 

Laura  tossed  her  head,  but  obeyed. 

“ It  is  nothing,”  said  Nelly ;  “I  —  I  was  only  a  little 
upset.  Don’t  take  me  to  bed  ;  I  am  quite  well.” 

But  John  Foster  took  her  in  his  arms  gently  and  ten¬ 
derly,  as  if  she  had  been  a  baby,  and  carried  her  up-stairs 
to  her  room. 

“  I  shall  go  for  Dr.  Green,”  he  whispered  to  his  mother. 
“  I  can  see  she  is  very  feverish.” 

It  was  snowing  hard,  but  John  went  off  for  the  doctor  at 
once,  and  Nelly  was  put  to  bed. 

III. 

The  doctor  saiil  that  Miss  Deane  had  a  slight  feverish 
attack,  and  required  care  ;  and  sorely  against  her  will,  she 
was  kept  in  bed  two  days. 

“  It  is  very  unkind  of  you,  Mrs.  Foster,  to  keep  me  in 
bed  just  when  John  has  come.  I  want  so  much  to  see 
him,”  she  said  more  than  once. 

“  My  dear,  you  shall  get  up  to-morrow,  perhaps.”  And 
with  that  Nelly  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied. 

Meanwhile,  John  Foster,  with  a  long  face,  nioveil  about 
the  house  on  tiptoe. 

“  I  am  shocked  at  her  appearance  —  perfectly  shocked,” 
he  said  to  his  mother.  “  1  never  saw  any  one  so  altered  in 
my  life  in  such  a  short  time.  What  have  you  been  doing 
to  her  ?  ” 

“  Indeed,  .John,  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  have  been  most 
anxious  about  her.” 

“  You  should  have  let  me  known  sooner,”  said  John. 

Laura  once  opened  the  piano  and  began  to  sing.  John 
flew  to  her  and  shut  the  instrument. 

“  For  goodness’  sake,  Laura,  stop  that  screaming  noise  I 
Do  you  forget  the  poor  sick  child  up-stairs  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  am  sure,  .John,  I  tlon’t  see  that  we  are  all  to 
sit  and  do  nothing  because  a  spoilt  child  gets  up  a  fit  of 
hysterics  1  ”  said  Laura,  angrily. 

“  Pray  remember  that  you  are  speaking  of  my  future 
wife,  and  that  I  do  not  allow  her  to  be  disrespectfully 
spoken  of,”  answereil  .John,  in  high  displeasure. 

And  after  that,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  his  hands 
in  his  pocket,  he  went  out.  and  trudged  up  and  down  the 
one  gravel  path  in  the  garden  that  had  been  swept  trom 
the  snow.  “  It  is  very  evident  how  it  is,”  he  soliloquized ; 
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u  those  sisters  of  mine  have  made  her  life  miserable.  My 
mother  is  kind  enough,  I  am  sure ;  but  the  girls  are  jealous 
of  her  because  she  is  young  and  good-looking;  Laura 
especially.  How  I  wish  I  could  take  her  away  I  I  would 
m|trry  her  at  once  if  I  could,  but  I  tear  she  is  too  much  out 
of  health  for  that  to  be  thought  of  now.  I  should  not 
venture  to  suggest  such  a  thing  to  her ;  it  would  upset  her 
too  much.  And  vet  it  is  very  bad  for  her  to  be  living  here 
with  them.  1  believe  they  have  worried  her  into  this  state 
of  weakness  and  depression.” 

His  mother  appeared  at  the  window  beckoning  to  him. 

“  How  is  she  r  ”  he  said,  coming  up  to  her  eagerly. 

«  She  is  so  very  anxious  to  get  up,  John.  Do  you  think 
she  might  ?  She  says  she  wants  to  say  something  to  you. 

I  think  there  is  something  on  her  mind,  and  she  is  worry¬ 
ing  herself  into  a  fever  alraut  it.” 

“  Something  on  her  mind  I  ”  repeated  John,  slowly,  while 
an  awful  dread  that  she  might  want  to  break  otf  her  en¬ 
gagement  took  possession  of  him.  “  Yes,  let  her  get  up, 
omy  she  bad  better  go  into  the  study  and  see  no  one  but 
you ;  she  will  be  quieter  there  than  in  the  drawing-room.” 

Half  an  hour  later  Nelly  was  on  a  sofa  by  a  cheerful  fire, 
propped  up  with  cushions  and  covered  with  shawls. 

“  Now  fetch  John,”  she  said,  as  Mrs.  Foster  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  her  arrangements.  And  John,  who  was 
only  waiting  impatiently  to  oe  summoned,  came  in  at  once. 

Nelly  lo<»ed  very  thin,  and  her  eyes  were  unnaturally 
bright  and  large ;  but  there  was  a  flush  of  excitement  and 
eagerness  on  her  face  which  gave  her  the  appearance  of 
being  better. 

“I  am  glad  you  are  rather  better,  Nelly  dear,”  said 
John  ;  and  he  stooped  down  to  kiss  her. 

“  Yes,  I  am  better;  sit  down  on  this  chair,  John ;  I  have 
something  so  important  to  say  to  you.” 

“Yes.”  And  then  she  was  silent,  and  looked  away 
from  him  into  the  fire  for  a  moment ;  only  th*e  clock  ticked 
on  noisily  between  them ;  and  John’s  heart  beating  with  a 
sort  of  apprehension  of  what  might  be  coming. 

“  What  is  it,  my  dear  one  ?  ”  ne  said  gently  at  last,  lay¬ 
ing  his  hand  on  hers. 

“  I  hardly  know  how  to  say  it,  John,  without  your  think¬ 
ing  me  very  strange,”  she  said,  faltering.  “You  know 
your  mother  and  sisters  think  me  a  very  bold  sort  of 
girl”  — 

“  Never  mind  what  they  think,”  interrupted  John. 

“  Well,  but  perhaps  they  are  right.  I  don’t  suppose  1 
am  so  proper  and  maidenly  as  most  young  ladies.  You 
see  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  say  what  I  mean  — 
and  —  and,  John,  I  want  you  not  to  think  any  the  worse  of 
me  for  what  I  am  going  to  say.” 

“  My  darling  I  1  always  like  you  to  be  your  natural  self 
best,  you  know  I  do,  Nelly.” 

“  I  feel  myself  that  perhaps  I  should  not  say  this ;  you 
may  think  it  strange.  John,  would  you  mind  marrying 
me  sooner  than  Easter  ?  ” 

“Nelly  1”  he  cried  joyfully;  '‘mind Why,  how  could 
I  be  anything  but  overjoyed  V  ” 

“  Ah  I  but  I  mean  quite  soon ;  in  a  month  —  as  soon  as 
you  can  manage  it  ?  ” 

“  My  dearest,  how  good  of  you  to  wish  it  1  ” 

“  No,  it  is  not  good ;  it  is  very  selfish.  John,  I  have  not 
told  you  all.  1  want  to  make  a  condition ;  see  how  merce¬ 
nary  I  am  1  ” 

“What  is  it?  You  know  there  is  no  condition  I  would 
not  grant  you.” 

Then  her  lips  trembled,  her  face  flushed;  she  clasped 
her  thin  white  hands  together  entreatingly :  — 

“  John,  don’t  refuse  it,  or  I  shall  die.  Please  —  please 
say  yes.” 

“  Yes,  yes  ;  of  course  I  will,  dear,”  he  said,  soothingly 
stroking  her  hands,  and  rather  uneasy  at  her  evident  agi¬ 
tation;  “but  what  is  this  great  favor,  Nelly?” 

“  The  day  we  are  married  will  you  take  me  straight  off 
to  Cornwall?” 

“  Is  that  all  ?  Of  course  I  will ;  you  need  not  have  been 
afraid  to  ask  me  that ;  we  will  spend  a  moqth  there  t  ” 

“  Oh,  how  good  of  you  1  How  shall  I  ever  tell  you  how 


grateful  I  am  to  you  I  How  can  I  ever  repay  you  for  your 
goodness  1  ” 

“  My  dearest,  I  think  you  are  repaying  me  quite  enough. 
To-day  is  the  10th  of  December  ;  shall  we  say  the  10th  of 
January,  Nelly  ?  or  shall  we  make  it  the  7th,  if  you  can  get 
your  things  ready  ?  ” 

“Oh,  never  mind  my  things;  the  7th  will  do  beauti¬ 
fully,”  cried  Nelly.  “  I  feel  quite  well  already !  ”  She 
thought  only  of  the  day  she  was  to  go  to  Cornwall,  and 
forgot  that  it  was  to  be  her  wedding-day  as  well. 

John  kissed  her  gravely.  Did  we  want  to  marry  him 
only  to  go  to  Cornwall  ?  he  thought,  coming  very  near  the 
truth  unawares.  But  it  was  with  a  very  happy  face  that 
John  Foster  sauntered  an  hour  later  into  the  next  room. 

“  Mother,  write  to  the  dressmakers  and  milliners,  and 
set  to  work  on  the  trousseau  this  very  evening ;  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost ;  Nelly  and  1  are  going  to  be  married  on  the 
7th  of  next  month.” 

“Married!  and  next  month  !  Will  she  bo  well  enough?” 
cried  his  mother.  “  What  a  sudden  change  in  your  plans, 
John  I ” 

“  Yes ;  I  think  she  wants  change  of  air  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  I  shall  take  her  to  Cornwall,  and  bring  her 
back  quite  strong.” 

Yes,  this  was  the  ingenious  plan  for  the  accomplishment 
of  her  great  desire  which  Nelly  had  hit  upon. 

John  was  to  take  her  to  Cornwall,  and,  in  order  that  he 
might  do  so,  she  would  marrv  him  at  once ;  for,  of  course, 
she  recognized  that  in  no  other  way  than  as  his  wife  could 
he  take  her  there.  In  two  days  she  seemed  to  be  her  old 
self  again.  She  went  running  about  the  house  as  she  used 
to  do,  saying  to  herself  over  and  over  again,  “  I  am  going 
home  next  month  I  I  am  going  home  next  month !  ”  The 
little  bustle  and  fuss  in  &e  house  consequent  upon  the 
wedding  being  definitely  fixed,  was  good  for  her.  Her 
spirits  rose  with  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  and  with  her 
spirits  her  health  also  revivea.  Nelly  had  almost  per¬ 
suaded  herself  that  it  was  only  this  great  home-sickness 
that  had  been  the  matter  with  her.  She  said  so  to  herself 
again  and  again,  trying  to  force  herself  into  believing  it  to 
be  the  case.  Aher  a  day  or  two  a  reaction  came  ;  she  was 
angry  with  herself  that  the  old  pain  would  keep  coming 
back  again ;  that  she  shivered  if  she  caught  herself  looking 
towards  the  wooded  heights  of  Northley  Park.  It  was 
hard  work  deceiving  herself.  She  felt  that  she  could  not 
keep  up  the  delusion  much  longer.  One  day  Nelly  said  to 
herself,  “  It  is  no  use  pretending  any  longer.  It  is  not 
Cornwall  that  I  want ;  I  want  what  I  ean  never  get.  No 
doubt  it  will  do  me  good  to  see  the  old  home  again.  I 
shall  enjoy  it  above  all  things ;  but  it  will  not  cure  me. 
But  I  am  glad  my  wedding  is  fixed ;  it  is  better  for  me  to 
marry  John  soon.  I  shall  find  it  easier  to  bear  when  I  am 
his  wife,  and  have  my  regular  duties  and  occupations.  It 
is  this  life  of  idleness  that  is  so  bad  for  me.  When  I  am 
John’s  wife,  I  shall  have  no  time  to  think  about  —  the 
other  thing.  Yes,  it  is  best  for  me  in  every  way  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  soon.  John  is  so  kind  to  me  too ;  I  shall  do  my  very 
very  best  to  make  him  happy,  and  never  let  him  find  out 
that  I  cannot  love  him  so  much  as  he  deserves.  Yes,  I 
am  glad  the  wedding  is  all  settled ;  the  sooner  it  is  over 
the  ^tter  now.” 

The  day  had  arrived  for  John  to  leave.  He  had  stolen 
a  week’s  holiday  to  see  how  Nelly  got  on ;  but  now  that 
she  was  better  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  return  to  his  work. 
He  had  been  a  very  happy  man  since  that  talk  with  Nelly, 
when  she  had  settled  their  wedding-day,  and  he  felt  loth 
to  go  away  and  leave  her  again. 

“  You  won’t  get  ill  again  after  I  am  gone,  Nelly  ?  ”  he 
said,  fondly  str^ing  her  pretty  dark  hair. 

“  Not  if  I  can  help  it,  John,”  she  answered,  smiling. 

“  My  dear  child,  you  cannot  think  how  much  lighter  my 
heart  is  now  than  when  I  came.  I  was  quite  frightened 
when  I  first  saw  you ;  but  you  look  much  better  now. 
You  feel  better  now,  don’t  you  ?  ”  he  said,  looking  at  her 
anxiously. 

“  Yes,  I  am  quite  well  now,  only  not  very  strong,  per¬ 
haps.” 
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“  Do  you  think  you  could  take  a  turn  with  me  now ; 
there  is  just  half  an  hour’s  time  before  I  start?  It  is  not 
so  cold  to-day,  and  I  think  the  air  would  do  you  good. 
We  might  walk  along  the  lane  by  Northley  Park.” 

“  Oh,  no,  1  could  not  go  there,”  she  cried.  “I  —  I  am 
not  strong  enough  to  walk  so  far.” 

“  Very  well,  dear ;  I  only  wished  it  for  your  sake ;  I 
thought  you  might  enjoy  it.  When  we  go  to  Cornwall  we 
shall  get  you  quite  strong  again,  and  we  can  have  no  end 
of  long  walks  and  drives  there.” 

“  Yes,  I  shall  be  strong  then,”  she  answered,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

“  I  shall  be  a  very  happy  man  when  I  come  down  to 
Vale  Lodge  next  time,  Nelly,”  he  said,  half  playfully. 

And  then  Nelly  turned  to  him  suddenly  :  “  Oh,  John, 
John,  you  will  be  very  good  to  me,  won’t  you  ?  I  am  so 
unworthy  of  all  your  love ;  but  please,  dear  John,  be  very 
good  to  me  always.”  She  clasped  her  hands  together  with 
a  sort  of  pitiful  entreaty.  %  .J 

And  John  Foster  took  them  into  his  own,  and  answered 
earnestly  :  “  Nelly,  I  will  be  very  good  to  you  always,  God 
helping  me.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


MANZONI. 

“  Ei  FU.”  Such  are  the  opening  words  of  that  great 
effort  of  Manzoni’s  genius,  the  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  and  they  are  now  applicable  to  the  Poet  himself. 
He  wa.9,  he  no  longer  is,  the  author  of  the  greatest  work  of 
fiction  in  the  Italian  language,  the  poet  whose  best  energies 
were  employed  in  the  praises  of  religion,  the  champion  of 
truth  and  justice,  the  defender  of  the  Christian  faith  against 
the  attacks  of  infidelity;  for  on  Thursday,  May  22,  1873, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  Manzoni  went  to  his  rest. 

“The  city  wears  mourning”  (“La  cittA  e  in  lutto”) 
was  proclaimed  in  word  and  deed  at  Milan,  and  so  it 
should  be.  Nevertheless  the  lamentations,  which  the  loss 
of  one  at  the  same  time  so  virtuous  and  so  eminent  would 
naturally  occasion,  are  checked  by  the  consideration  that 
a  life  of  singular  honor  and  distinction,  prolonged  far  be¬ 
yond  the  usual  term  of  exbtence,  with  full  possession  of  all 
the  faculties,  has  been  brought  to  a  peaceful  close  at  his 
n.itive  place,  and  surrounded,  if  ever  man  was,  by  all 
“  that  should  accompany  old  age,”  “  as  honor,  love, 
obedience,  troops  of  friends.” 

The  slight  sketch  which  follows  is  intended  to  induce 
the  general  reader  to  pursue  the  study  of  Manzoni’s  life 
and  character  in  his  works,  and,  in  however  humble  a 
degree,  to  contribute  to  their  estimation. 

Alessandro  Manzoni  was  born  at  Milan  in  1784.  His 
father,  whom  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  in  early  youth, 
was  Count  Manzoni,  his  mother  the  daughter  of  Beccaria, 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  “  Crimes  and  Punishments,” 
once  much,  and  not  undeservedly  esteemed.  She  inherited, 
and  further  transmitted  to  her  son,  a  portion  of  the  sound 
wisdom  and  generous  principles  which  animate  that  work. 
It  was  not  unbecoming  tl^e  grandson  of  Beccaria  to  record, 
as  it  will  be  seen  he  did  later,  his  horror  of  torture,  and  to 
expose  the  wickedness  and  uselessness  of  it  as  a  judicial 
mode  of  discovering  the  truth.  Manzoni’s  ambition  was 
early  fired  by  the  example  of  the  three  great  contem¬ 
poraries  who  immediately  preceded  him  in  the  difficult 
path  of  letters  —  Vittorio  Alfieri,  Vincenzo  Monti,  and 
Ugo  Foscolo.  He  was  barely  twenty-one  when,  by  an 
epistle  in  blank  verse,  he  proved  himself  not  unwortny  of 
being  admitted  into  that  fellowship.  In  these  verses  he 
imagines  that  the  spirit  of  his  friend  appears  to  him  after 
death,  and,  in  reply  to  the  (question  as  to  whether  he  was 
not  reluctant  to  tear  himselt  from  this  world,  he  puts  into 
Imbonati’s  mouth  a  fearless  and  spirited  condemnation  of 
those  vices  which  had  already  filled  with  disgust  the 
youthful  mind  of  Manzoni.  In  them  we  see  the  first  germ 
of  those  feelings  by  which  his  life  was  influenced — the 
love  of  truth  and  justice,  and  the  abhorrence  of  oppression 


and  wrong  —  which  appear  in  all  his  works,  and  which, 
first  professed  at  twenty-one,  he  maintained  unchanged 
through  a  life  prolonged  to  its  ninetieth  year.  These 
verses,  while  by  no  means  destitute  of  individual  merit, 
are  so  remarkable  on  this  account  that  a  translation  ot 
some  of  them  is  here  given  :  — 

“  Iladst  thou  my  death 

Foreknown  —  for  that  foreknowledge  and  for  thee 
Alone  I  should  have  wept  —  for  otherwise, 

Why  should  I  grieve  ?  Forsooth,  for  leaving 
!  This  earth  of  ours,  where  goodness  is  a  i»ortent, 

And  highest  praise  to  have  abstained  from  sin  : 

This  earth,  where  word  and  thought  are  ever 
At  variance  ;  where,  aloud  by  every  lip. 

Virtue  is  lauded  and  in  heart  contemned, 

Where  shame  is  not :  where  crafty  usury 
Is  made  a  merit,  and  gross  luxury 
Worship|icd  :  where  he  alone  is  im])ious 
Whose  crime  is  unsuccessful  —  where  the  crime 
Ijoses  all  ba.«encss  in  success :  and  where 
'I’he  sinner  is  exalted,  and  the  good 
Depressed  :  and  where  the  conflict  is  too  hard 
Waged  by  the  just  and  solitary  man 
’Gainst  the  conledcratc  and  corrupted  many.” 

R.  P. 

In  1805  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  Paris,  where,  by 
his  relationship  to  Beccaria,  whose  book  had  been  com¬ 
mented  on  b)'  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Volnej',  Cabanis,  De  Tracy,  and  Fauriel.  His  inter¬ 
course  with  these  men  who  represented  the  Atheist  school 
of  thought  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  attended  by  an 
exactly  opposite  result  to  that  which  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  It  i)roduced  a  strong  reaction  upon  his  generous 
mind,  and  first  incited  him  to  become  the  champion  of  the 
truths  which  they  attacked.  It  reflects  no  small  credit 
upon  the  natural  rectitude  of  his  principles  that  he  should 
have  found  safety  in  what  might  have  proved  a  dangerous 
snare.  He  met  with  an  immediate  reward,  for  the  light  of 
the  Christian  faith,  which  he  had  been  able  to  descry  amid 
the  dark  mists  spread  over  it  by  her  enemies,  dawned  full 
upon  his  mind,  revealing  to  him  the  truth  of  those  mys¬ 
teries  which  the  philosophers,  in  their  pride  of  intellect, 
could  not  discern,  and  en.abled  him  to  utter  them  anew  in 
hymns  far  superior  in  originality  of  thought  and  beauty  of 
expression  to  any  others  which  had  hitherto  been  written. 
The  chief  of  these  are  upon  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity : 
j  The  Nativity  (/I  Natale),  the  Passion  (La  Pansione),  the 
I  Resurrection  (La  Risurrezione)  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
I  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (La  Pentecosle),  which  last  is 
considered  by  his  countrymen  to  surpass  them  all.  More 
especially  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  four 
concluding  stanzas,  the  Giver  of  that  Peace  “  which  no 
terrors  can  disturb,  no  infidelity  shake,  which  the  world 
may  deride  but  can  neither  give  nor  take  away,”  words 
almost  of  inspiration,  which  drew  from  Goethe  the  ad¬ 
mission  “  that  an  argument  often  repeated,  and  a  language 
almost  exhausted  by  the  use  of  many  centuries,  may  regain 
j  their  first  youth  and  freshness  when  a  young  and  vigorous 
mind  enters  upon  the  subject  and  adopts  the  worn-out 
language.”  In  1803  Manzoni  published  a  poem  entitled 
“  Urania ;  ”  but  it  was  not  till  1821  that  he  became  a  poet 
of  European  fame,  when  he  wrote  upon  a  subject  of  Euio- 
pean  interest — the  death  of  Najmleon  Bonaparte.  The 
opening  words  of  the  “  Cinque  Maggio  ”  have  already  been 
alluded  to,  in  which  Manzoni  announces  to  the  world  the 
death  of  this  extraordinary  man  ;  and,  after  dwelling  for 
an  instant  upon  the  appalling  effect  which  such  an  an¬ 
nouncement  must  produce,  unrolls  in  the  brief  space  of  a 
lew  stanzas  the  whole  panorama  of  that  marvellous  life 
before  our  eyes ;  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  the  plains  of  Madrid,  the  rushing  Rhine,  the  snowy 
steppes  of  Moscow,  the  Empire  which  stretched  from  the 
one  to  the  other  sea  (“  dall  uno  all  altro  mar  ”)  the  alter¬ 
nations  of  success  and  failure  which  attended  his  career, 
the  glory  the  greater  because  dearly  bought,  the  laurel  of 
the  victor,  the  flight  of  the  vanquished,  an  Emperor’s 
throne,  or  an  exile’s  banishment,  twice  at  the  summit  of 
all  human  greatness,  twice  levelled  with  the  dust  (“  Due 
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volte  nella  polvere,”  “  due  volte  supli  altar  Nor  are 
the  feelings  of  his  own  breast,  as  varied,  as  agitated  as  the 
actions  of  his  life,  less  eloquently  described:  the  flutter¬ 
ing  hojies  and  fears  which  wait  on  a  great  enterprise ;  the 
burnino’s  of  his  ambitious  heart  lest  he  should  fail  to  grasp 
the  prTze  which  it  was  madness  to  hope  for ;  the  blank 
despair  when,  in  lonely  exile,  the  whole  flood  of  memory 
swept  in  upon  his  soul.  Once  again  he  sees  the  breezy 
battle-field,  the  fluttering  canvas  of  the  tents,  the  lightning- 
flash  of  the  infantry,  the  rapid  rush  of  the  cavalry,  and 
above  the  distant  roar  of  the  cannon  the  short  stern  word 
of  command,  obeyed  as  soon  as  heard.  No  wonder  if  the 
poet  should  have  thought  the  religious  consolation  which 
he  himself  so  dearly  prized,  the  only  balm  for  the  bitter 
disappointment  attendant  on  the  train  of  such  recollections 
as  tnese,  and  that  he  should  conclude  his  ode  with  the 
assertion  that  Napoleon’s  indomitable  will  bowed  in  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  behests  of  that  branch  of  the  C.atliolic 
Church  to  which  nominally  at  least  he  belonged.  Such  is 
the  imperfect  sketch  of  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Italian 
lyric  poetry,  the  greatest  tribute  which  could  be  paid  to  a 
great  genius,  while  it  invested  him  with  a  halo  of  romance 
so  brilliant  as  to  dazzle  the  eye  which  would  search  for 
his  faults.  The  fame  which  this  ode  acquired  more  than 
justified  Manzoni’s  modest  ho]>e  that  “  perhaps  his  lay 
would  not  die.”  It  was  translated  into  German  by  Goethe, 
and  with  care  and  spirit  into  English,  both  by  the  late  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  fertility  of  Manzoni’s  genius  was  ne.xt  displayed  in 
two  tragedies,  “  II  Conte  di  Carmagnola  ”  (the  story  of  the 
celebrated  Venetian  “  condottiero  ”  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury),  and  the  “  Adelchi  ”  the  subject  being  the  expedition 
of  Charlemagne  against  Adelchi,  the  last  of  the  Longo- 
bardian  Chiefs  (772-774).  These  tragedies  attracted 
great  notice  in  the  literary  world.  Both  were  carefully  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  Goethe,  and  received  from  him  the  highest 
praise.  The  “  Conte  di  Carmagnola  ”  he  makes  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  careful  analysis,  and  in  conclusion  he  compliments 
Manzuni  upon  having  shaken  off  the  old  trammels  and 
struck  out  for  himself  a  new  path  in  which  he  walks  so 
securely  as  to  make  it  safe  for  others  to  follow  his  foot¬ 
steps.  He  praises  him  for  his  polished,  careful  details,  the 
simplicity,  the  vigor,  and  the  clearness  of  his  style,  and 
adds  that,  after  a  most  careful  examination,  he  could  not 
wish  a  word  altered.  Nor  was  this  all.  (xoethe  wrote 
again  upon  the  same  subject  to  defend  a  young  author,  in 
whom  he  felt  a  deep  interest,  from  the  attacks  of  English 
critics  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  The  “  Carmagnola  ”  was 
also  commented  on  in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  the  Revue 
Encyclnpedi<iue,  and  the  Lycee  Franfais.  Manzoui  replied 
to  his  French  critics  in  an  elaborate  letter  on  ‘‘  L’Unitd  de 
Temps  et  de  Lieu,”  written  in  French  to  Monsieur  Chau- 
vet,  and  pronounced  by  Fauriel  himself  to  be  “just,  pro¬ 
found,  and  conclusive.”  The  “  Adelchi  ”  shortly  followed 
upon  the  “  Conte  di  Carmagnola,”  and  justified  the  ex¬ 
pectations  which  had  been  raised  by  his  first  tragedy. 
Goethe,  whose  interest  in  Manzoui  had  been  further  stimu¬ 
lated  by  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  who  also  commented 
on  the  “  Adelchi,”  now  pronounced  that  “  Manzoni  has 
won  for  himself  a  most  honorable  place  among  the  modern 
poets ;  his  beautiful  and  really  poetical  talent  is  founded 
upon  genuine  human  sympathy  and  feeling.”  Neither  the 
"  Adelchi  ”  nor  the  “  Carmagnola  ”  is  adapted  for  actual 
representation  in  the  present  time,  or  in  the  present  the¬ 
atrical  circumstances,  but  the  “  Cori  ”  which  they  contain, 
and  which,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  tragedies, 
Manzoni  first  introduced  into  the  Italian  drama,  are  really 
noble  specimens  of  lyrical  poetry.  Speaking  of  the  two  in 
the  “  Adelchi,”  Goethe  observes  that  they  reveal  to  the 
mind  in  one  moment  a  chain  of  ideas,  which  stretches  back 
into  the  past,  fills  the  present,  and  reaches  forward  into 
the  future.  The  first  ot  these  relates  to  the  surprise  of  the 
hongobardian  army  by  Charlemagne’s  troops,  and  concludes 
with  the  author’s  condemnation  of  the  theory  that  the 
deliverance  of  Italy  from  bondage  would  be  secured  by  the 
intervention  of  a  foreign  power.  The  second,  upon  the 
death  of  Ermengarda,  the  wife  of  Charlemagne,  who,  when 


unjustly  repudiated  by  her  husband,  took  refuge  in  a  con¬ 
vent,  is  almost  unrivalled  in  deep  and  tender  pathos. 
The  following  translation  will  perhaps  suggest  some  of  its 
beauty  to  the  reader,  or  at  least  induce  him  to  consult  the 
original :  — 

“  Loose,  dishevelled  tresses,  thrown 
Wildly  o’er  her  panting  breast. 

Drooping  hands  and  marble  brow. 

The  dews  of  coming  death  confess^ ; 

Kapt  in  holy  thought,  her  eye 

Sought,  as  she  lay,  with  tretnbling  glance,  the  sky. 

“  The  wailing  ceased ;  the  solemn  prayer 
Rises  from  the  choral  baud, 

Uixtn  the  death-cold  countenance 
Descends  a  gentle  hand  ; 

And  o’er  the  azure  eye  balls’  light. 

Spreads  the  last  veil  of  never-ending  night. 

“  Lady,  frotii  thy  troubled  mind. 

Chase  each  earth-born  hope  and  joy  ; 

Praver,  the  broken  heart’s  oblation. 

Yield  to  Coo,  and  die! 

Far  from  realms  of  time  and  space. 

Is  thy  long  suttering’s  resting-place. 

“  Ah !  such  thy  unrelenting  fate. 

Sad  mourner  here  1k-1ow, 

Thy  prayer  for  forgetfulness 
Ungranted  still  to  know  ; 

At  length  affliction’s  sacrifice. 

Unto  the  Lord  of  Saints,  in  sainted  grief,  to  rise. 

“  When  those  sleepless  shades  among. 

That  cloister’s  holy  aisle. 

Those  altars  ever  worshipped 
Bv  the  virgin’s  holy  toil ; 

E*cn  there,  amid  the  vesper  strain. 

Rushed  on  her  thought  the  days  that  may  not  be  again, 

“  While  yet,  helovetl,  and  careless 
Of  the  morrow’s  treacherous  chance. 

In  pleasure’s  maddening  ecstasy. 

She  breathed  the  gales  of  France ; 

And  mid  the  Salian  daughters  there. 

Went  forth  the  most  admired,  the  fairest  of  the  fair ; 

“  When,  her  bright  hair  decked  with  jewels. 

From  some  watch-tower’s  lofty  place. 

She  beheld  each  object,  instinct 
With  the  tumult  of  the  chase  ; 

While,  bending  o’er  his  slackened  rein, 

The  Monarch,  with  his  flowing  hair,  came  thundering  o’er 
the  plain. 

“  Behind  him  came  the  fury 
Of  the  fiery  snorting  steed. 

The  rapid  flight,  the  quick  return. 

Of  hounds  in  breathless  speed; 

And,  from  his  penetrated  lair. 

The  savage  boar  rushed  forth,  with  fiercely  bristling  hair. 

“  Pierced  by  the  royal  archer’s  shaft. 

His  heart’s  blood  dyes  the  trampled  plain  ; 

See,  from  the  ghastly  sight  she  turns 
To  her  attendant  maiden  train  ; 

Her  shrinking  face,  with  sudden  dread. 

All  lovely  in  its  agony,  with  paleness  overspread. 

“  Oh !  Aquisgrano’s  *  tepid  stream  ! 

Oh  !  Mosa’s  wandering  flood  I 
Where,  the  rough  chase’s  tumult  o’er. 

His  mail  unclasped,  the  warrior  stood  ; 

Beneath  whose  ever-freshening  wave. 

His  limbs,  with  noble  toil-drops  stained,  the  Monarch  loved 
to  lave. 

“  As  the  dew-drop  softly  falling 
On  the  burnt  and  withered  plain. 

To  the  scorched  and  faded  herbage. 

Gives  the  vital  juice  again  ; 

Till  in  its  former  glory  smile. 

With  renovated  verdure,  the  once  parched  ajid  sickly  soil : 

>  Aiz-Ia-Chapella. 
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"  So  o’er  the  harassed  spirit, 

Which  an  earthly  lore  has  broken, 

Descends  the  gracious  influence 
Of  a  word,  in  kindness  spoken; 

Until  its  gently  healing  art, 

To  another  and  a  calmer  lore,  diverts  the  aching  heart : 

'*  Alas  I  but  as  the  morrow’s  sun 
Climbs  the  heaven’s  fiery  way. 

The  still  and  heated  atmosphere 
Consuming  with  its  rav  : 

Bewithering  all  around 

The  slender  grass,  just  lifted  from  the  freshly  moistened 
ground. 

“  Thus,  though  lost  in  brief  oblivion. 

Will  immortal  love  return, 

And  the  spirit,  unresisting. 

With  its  wonted  fervor  bum  ; 

Recalling  to  their  well-known  grief, 

The  thoughts,  that  vainly  wandering,  sought  a  permanent 
relief. 

“  Lady,  from  thy  troubled  mind 
Chase  each  earth-born  hope  and  joy ; 

Praver,  the  broken  heart’s  oblation. 

Yield  to  God  and  die ; 

Die,  and  let  the  sacred  earth 

Thy  tender  reliques  hide,  the  witness  of  their  birth. 

"  Rest,  Lady,  rest ;  in  still  repose 
Griefs  other  victims  lie  ; 

Wives,  whom  the  sword  left  desolate. 

Virgins  betrothed  in  mockery. 

Mothers  (oh  agony  1)  compelled  to  hear 

'I'be  shrieks  of  dying  sons  yet  writhing  on  the  spear. 

“  Thee  from  royal  lineage  sprung. 

From  th’  oppressor’s  guilty  race. 

Who  found  in  coward  numbers  strength. 

In  reason  insult,  and  in  right  disgrace; 

In  blood  their  privilege,  their  pride. 

Remorseless  to  have  lived,  remorseless  to  have  died  — 

“  'fhee  kind  misfortune  lower  placed 
Amid  the  suffering  crowd  ; 

Have  then  thy  rest  —  their  pitying  tears 
Shall  deck  thy  early  shroud ; 

No  word  of  insult  shall  be  said, 

No  act  defile  the  ashes  of  the  cold  and  blameless  dead. 

“  Die,  and  to  thy  lifeless  face 
That  peaceful  calm  restore, 

Which,  the  future  unpresaging. 

Rapt  in  present  bliss  it  wore  ; 

While  with  thyself  alone, 

Sweet  converse  held  the  happy  thoughts  beneath  the  virgin’s 
gown. 

“  Thus,  from  the  riven  thunder-clouds 
The  setting  sun  unrolled. 

And  the  shadowy  mountains,  mantled 
In  a  flood  of  trembling  gold, 

Unto  the  pious  swain  betray 

An  omen,  as  he  gazes,  of  the  morrow’s  brighter  day.” 

R.  P. 

There  is  only  one  chorus  in  the  “  Ck>nte  di  Carmagnola,” 
which  describes  in  vigorous  language  the  din  and  fray  of 
the  battle,  in  the  midst  of  which  there  is  no  confusion ; 
and  the  poet  contrives  to  carry  his  own  conviction  of  the 
wickedness  of  civil  war  home  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
The  rather  obscure  passages  of  history  which  serve  as  a 
basis  to  each  of  these  two  tragedies,  are  carefully  illustrated 
by  the  author  in  historical  notes. 

The  work  of  Manzoni  which  is  best  known  is  probably 
“  I  Promessi  Sposi.”  It  has  been  translated  into  all 
European  languages,  and  has  been  as  popular — can  more 
be  said  ?  —  as  an  historical  romance  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
It  was  founded  on  the  model  which  he  furnished ;  it  had, 
like  his  works  of  this  kind,  for  its  object  to  amuse,  interest, 
teach,  and  improve  the  reader;  to  make  a  particular  por¬ 
tion  of  history  st%nd,  as  it  were,  alive  before  him.  History 
supplied  certain  facts  and  dates,  imagination  peopled  the 


place  and  the  times  with  living  persons  dressed  in  the 
inanners  and  costumes  of  the  epoch,  whose  actions  and 
fortunes  were  so  interwoven  with  the  true  facts  of  history, 
as  to  make  the  reader  interested  in  the  former,  necessarily 
acquainted  with  the  latter.  The  object  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Manzoni  did  not  end  here,  but  both  strove  to 
show  that  “  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.”  Both  re¬ 
fused  to  make  vice  attractive ;  both  thought  that  to  do  so 
in  the  course  of  the  romance,  even  though  in  the  end  it 
were  punished,  was  high  treason  against  morality  and 
religion.  Perhaps  of  Manzoni  it  may  be  more  truly  said 
than  of  any  other  successful  writer  of  romance,  that  hit 
work  contained  “no  line  which  dying  he  could  wish  to 
blot.”  The  scene  of  “  I  Promessi  Sposi  ”  is  Milan  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Como  and  the  Italian  lakes  ;  the  time  is 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  love-story 
of  simple  good  persons,  Renzo  and  Lucia,  affords  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  exposing  the  vices  and  virtues,  the  customs 
and  manners,  lay  and  clerical,  of  the  epoch,  and  of  intro¬ 
ducing  an  account  of  that  most  terrible  of  Divine  chastise¬ 
ments  recorded  in  history  —  the  plague,  which  ravaged 
Milan  and  its  “  contorni  ”  in  1630.  To  attempt  to  describe 
what  Thucydides,  Lucretius,  Boccaccio,  and  Defoe  had 
described  was  a  bold  undertaking,  but  it  was  successful,  as 
any  reader  of  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  third  volume 
may  see,  and  mainly  because  Manzoni  imbued  his  narra¬ 
tive  with  the  spirit  of  contemporaneous  and  original 
memoirs  which  he  carefully  consulted.  He  speaks  wisely, 
and  with  full  experience  of  the  living  incommunicable 
“power”  which  such  records  possess.  The  never-failing 
tendency  of  such  a  visitation  to  disclose  the  worst  and  the 
best  features  of  corrupt  humanity  appears  in  these  pages, 
as  in  the  everlasting  record  of  the  plague  at  Athens. 
Among  the  many  philosophical  passages  in  this  romance, 
the  effect  of  famine  upon  the  minds  as  well  as  the  bodies 
of  the  sufferers,  and  the  increase  of  its  inherent  evil  by  a 
legislation  which  vainly  attempts  to  alter  the  laws  of 
nature,  are  forcibly  described.  The  romance  would  be 
well  worth  reading  were  it  only  for  the  study  of  the 
characters,  which  are  in  truth  so  well  known  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  touch  slightly  upon  them.  The  author  does 
not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  making  either  his  hero  or  his 
heroine  too  perfect.  Renzo,  bold,  enterprising,  and  im¬ 
petuous,  is  weak-minded  and  easily  led  into  snares, — 
witness  the  scene  in  the  “  Osteria  ”  at  Milan,  —  but  mis¬ 
fortune  tends  to  strengthen  and  develop  his  character; 
and  when  at  the  last  he  shows  himself  capable  of  a  great 
and  noble  effort  in  the  forgiveness  of  his  enemy,  Don 
Rodrigo,  the  reader  feels  he  has  earned  the  happiness  in 
store  for  him. 

Lucia’s  character  is  gentle  and  retiring,  and  her  in¬ 
stincts,  always  good,  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  kind  of 
irregular  marriage  which  her  mother  compels  her  to  at¬ 
tempt  as  mode  of  extrication  from  their  difficulties.  The 
account  of  the  failure  of  this  attempt  makes  one  of  the 
most  spirited  chapters  in  the  book.  This  is  the  only  in¬ 
stance  of  her  principles  failing  her.  Afterwards  they 
guide  her  straight  through  the  terrible  dangers  which  b^ 
set  her  path,  such  as  the  scene  in  the  Innominato’s  castle, 
where  by  her  firm  faith  and  simple  eloquence  she  becomes 
the  first  instrument  of  his  conversion  and  change  of  life, 
while  her  gentle,  loving  nature  easily  leads  her  to  forgive 
those  who  have  caused  her  so  much  misery. 

The  really  fine  characters  which  claim,  if  it  may  be  so 
said,  the  personal  affection  of  the  reader,  are  Fra  Christo- 
foro  and  Federigo  Borroraeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan.  The 
character  of  the  first,  to  which  the  clue  is  given  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  youth  (chap,  iv.),  speaks  in  his  actions,  the 
fruit  of  a  life  of  self-denial  and  humiliation  imposed  in 
order  to  atone  for  the  crime  of  bis  youth  committed  in  a 
moment  of  fierce  passion.  From  that  time,  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  asking  forgiveness  of  those  whom  be  had 
wronged,  and  accepting  the  “  bread  of  pardon,”  a  portion 
of  which  be  preserves  in  his  wallet  as  a  perpetual  reminder 
of  his  fault,  wherever  there  is  a  good  deed  to  be  done  we 
find  him,  comforting  his  poor  friends  Renzo  and  Lucia 
in  their  hour  of  need,  confronting  the  villain  in  bis  castle. 
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and  for  their  sakes  patiently  swallowing  his  insolent  words, 
nursing  for  three  months  the  plague-stricken  people  in  the 
lAZzaretto  at  Milan,  and  dying  from  the  exhaustion  con- 
lequent  upon  these  labors,  but  not  before  he  has  forced 
Kenzo  to  forgive  his  enemy,  and  absolved  Lucia  from  her 
rash  vow. 

The  character  of  Federigo  Borromeo  claims  at  once  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  holiness,  harmony,  and  repose  which  are 
its  chief  features,  made  more  striking  by  contrast  with  the 
violent  scene  in  the  Innominato’s  castle,  which  immedi¬ 
ately  precedes  the  introduction  of  the  Archbishop  into  the 
itory.  VVe  feel,  indeed,  that  “  his  life  is  like  a  stream  of 
pure  water  issuing  from  the  rock  clear  and  limpid,  pursuing 
its  long  course  through  various  countries,  without  once 
stagnating  or  suiTering  its  waters  to  be  troubled,  and  throw¬ 
ing  itself  still  pure  and  sparkling  into  the  river . He 

hmi  the  firm  conviction  that  life  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
burden  fur  many  and  a  feast  for  only  a  few,  but  to  all  alike 
a  serious  business,  for  which  each  will  have  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  :  and  from  his  childhood  he  sought  bow  he  could  best 
render  his  existence  at  once  useful  and  holy  ”  (chap.  xxi.). 
And  this  beautiful  description  of  his  character  forms  a  fit 
introduction  for  the  affecting  scene  between  the  Archbishop 
and  the  Innominato. 

Don  Abbondio,  the  weak  priest,  plays  a  middle  part  be¬ 
tween  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  in  the  story.  Excluded 
from  the  first  category  by  his  selfishness  and  cowardice,  his 
vices  are  not  of  a  sufficiently  positive  nature  to  place  him 
distinctly  in  the  latter  class.  Still  Manzoni  is  careful  to 
point  the  moral,  showing  how  great  mischief  may  be  caused 
by  such  mere  negative  qualities,  as  all  the  calamities  in 
the  story  date  from  his  refusal  to  perform  his  duties  from  I 
motives  of  personal  fear.  The  vicious  characters  are  | 
drawn  with  much  vigor,  and  probably  only  too  much  truth. 
Two  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the  work  repre¬ 
sent  the  agony  of  mind  they  undergo :  Don  Rodrigo,  when 
cut  down  by  the  plague  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  crime 
(chap,  xxxiii.)  ;  and  the  Innominato  (“  the  Nameless 
One  ”),  that  other  strange  character,  whose  stony  heart  is 
melt«(l  by  the  prayers  of  Lueia,  and  who  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  remorse  is  twice  on  the  point  of  committing  suicide 
were  it  not  for  his  half  belief  in  “  something  after  death  ” 
(“  se  c’h  quest’  altravita  ”).  The  changes  which  take  place 
in  his  mind  before  he  seeks  the  Archbishop  are  admirably 
portrayed.  The  minor  characters  —  “  Agnese,”  “Per- 
petua  ”  —  who  often  make  the  comic  element  of  the  story, 
are  so  described  as  to  give  that  light  and  shade  which 
makes  the  particular  charm  of  the  work. 

The  “  Colonna  Infame  ”  is  an  historical  treatise,  written 
as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  “Promessi  Sposi,”  and  in¬ 
tended  to  illustrate  that  portion  (chap,  xxxi.)  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  plague  at  Milan  in  1630.  In  the  panic  caused 
by  the  pestilence  there  grew  up  a  strange  popular  belief 
that  the  disease  was  purposely  spread  by  persons  who  were 
supposed  to  anoint  (uugere)  the  walls  of  the  streets  and 
houses  of  Milan  with  a  fatal  poison.  Were  it  not  for  the 
careful  explanation  contained  in  this  chapter  of  the  “  Pro¬ 
messi  S{)osi,”  it  would  be  incredible  that  so  preposterous 
as  accusation  should  have  obtained  any  credit.  Manzoni 
traces  it  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  plague,  which 
spread  with  such  fearful  rapidity  because  the  magistrates, 
who  formed  a  Sanitary  Commission,  persisted  in  denying 
the  reality  of  the  dreaded  and  horrible  disease,  and  refused 
to  take  the  necessary  precautions  against  it.  The  belief 
that  a  class  of  persons  existed  capable  of  deliberately 
spreading  the  infection  by  poison  once  established,  the  ac¬ 
cusation  was  soon  fastened  upon  some  unfortunate  victims. 
Their  innocence  of  a  crime  which  had  never  been  com¬ 
mitted,  was  of  no  avail  in  the  eyes  of  judges  predeter¬ 
mined  to  fiml  them  guilty.  After  the  horrible  custom  of 
those  times,  they  were  put  to  the  torture  and  forced  to  de- 
iKMince  themselves.  Nor  did  the  falsehood  thus  wrung 
from  them  avail  them.  They  were  put  to  death  with  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  horrible  cruelty ;  the  house  of  II  Barbiere 
Mora,  the  supposed  preparer  of  the  poison,  was  pulled 
down,  and  the  “  Colonna  Infame  ”  raised  upon  the  site  to 
Word  his  infamy.  Till  the  year  1778,  when  it  was  pulled 


down,  it  might  have  been  said  of  this,  as  of  our  City  Mon¬ 
ument,  tliat  it, 

“  Pointing  at  the  skies. 

Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head  and  lies.” 

Manzoni  proves  in  his  treatise,  where  the  contemporary 
evidence  of  this  disgraceful  trial  is  carefully  sifted,  that  the 
Column  of  Infamy  recorded  the  guilt  of  the  judges  and 
not  of  their  victims.  Perhaps  the  preface  to  this  work  b 
the  most  striking  part  of  it.  Pietro  Verri,  in  his  “  Obser¬ 
vations  upon  Torture,”  which  were  suggested  by  the  same 
horrible  occurrence  just  alluded  to,  draws  an  inference  as 
to  the  uselessness  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  that  method  of 
procedure  for  the  discovery  of  crime.  But  Manzoni,  Bec- 
caria’s  grandson,  goes  deeper  into  the  subject.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  cruelty,  though  that  fills  him  with  horror,  as 
the  flagrant  injustice  oi  the  proceeding,  which  is  so  revolt¬ 
ing  to  his  just  mind  :  “  The  horrible  victory  of  falsehood 
over  truth,  of  armed  fury  over  defenceless  innocence.” 
The  labor  which  he  has  spent  upon  this  work  will  not,  be 
adds,  “  be  wasted  if  the  indignation  ami  loathing  which 
must  result  from  the  study  of  such  horrors  are  turned 
against  those  sinful  and  revengeful  passions,  which  cannot 
be  discarded  like  false  systems,  or  laid  aside  like  bad  insti¬ 
tutions,  but  which,  by  the  contemplation  of  the  hateful  end 
to  which  they  le.ad,  may  on. other  occasions  be  rendered 
less  ungovernable  in  their  fury  and  less  fatal  in  their  re¬ 
sults.” 

Manzoni’s  energies  were  next  employed  in  refuting  an 
attack  upon  the  Catholic  Faith  contained  in  Sismondi’s 
“Ilistoire  des  Republiques  Italiennes  ”  (tome  xvi.  p.  410). 
He  entitled  the  book  “  Osservazion  sullai  Morale  Catto- 
lica,”  and  it  refutes  the  position  that  attacks  upon  the 
dogma,  rites,  and  sacraments  of  the  Church  deserve  to  be 
called  Philosophy. 

The  life  of  Manzoni  is  best  related  in  his  works,  for  he 
took  no  part  iu  the  political  atlairs  of  his  country,  and,  for 
the  last  forty  years,  has  lived  chiefly  in  retirement.  We 
only  hear  of  his  being  made  a  Senator  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  in  1860  ;  and  in  1868,  in  spite  of  his  advanceil  age, 
he  assisted  in  preparing  a  report  on  producing  unity  of 
speech  throughout  Italy,  taking  for  a  basis  the  Florentine 
language. 

There  are  but  few  details  of  his  private  life  either  to  be 
collected.  He  married,  in  1807,  Enrichetta  Luigi  Blondel, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  tragedy  of  the  “  Adelchi.”  She 
died  in  1833,  and  he  afterwards  married  again.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  left  no  son  worthy  of  the  name,  his  son  Pie¬ 
tro  having  pre-deceased  him,  to  whose  children,  Renzo, 
Vittoria,  Giulia,  and  Alessandra,  he  has  bequeathed  his 
manuscripts  (“  Autografi  ”).  His  will  contained  no  dispo¬ 
sition  with  regard  to  his  funeral.  It  has  been  well  said  of 
Manzoni  that  he  himself,  like  his  hero  of  the  “  Cinque 
Maggio,”  took  up  his  {losition  between  two  ages  (“  s’assise 
tra  due  secoli  ”),  and  that  the  undying  wreath  which  his 
genius  prepared  for  the  head  of  Napoleon  really  rests  upon 
his  own  brow,  and,  speaking  for  ourselves  only,  we  prefer 
the  renown  derived  from  the  empire  of  the  Poet  over  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  bloody  victories 
of  the  Comjueror,  however  great  the  military  genius  by 
which  they  were  won.  Manzoni  questioned  posterity  as  to 
the  reality  of  Najwleon’s  glory  — 

“  Fu  vera  gloria  7  .  .  .  .  ai  poster! 

L’ardua  sentenza.” 

Posterity  is  answering,  if  it  has  not  already  answered,  in 
the  negative.  Manzoni’s  laurels  were  never  tarnished  by 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  uncharitableness,  or  wickedness. 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  beautiful  and  eleviiting  in 
his  old  age.  Retired  from  the  tumult  of  the  world,  feeding 
himself  on  literature,  cheered  and  animated  by  religion, 
modest  in  the  extreme,  receiving  visits  from  every  distin- 
gui.'hed  person  who  passed  through  Milan,  accepting  with 
courtesy,  but  without  emotion,  the  homage  of  princes,  with 
the  one  exception,  it  is  said,  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  had 
fulfilled  the  poet’s  dream  —  the  unity  of  his  much-loved 
Italy.  He  returned,  and  it  is  narrated  as  an  exception,  the 
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visit  of  the  King  of  Italy.  For,  says  an  eloquent  writer, 
probably  his  friend  Signor  Bonghi,  in  the  Perseverama  of 
the  29th  of  May,  “  He  had  two  faiths  —  one  in  the  truth  of 
Catholicism,  another  in  the  future  of  Italy  —  and  the  one, 
whatever  was  said,  whatever  happened,  never  disturbed 
the  other.  In  anxious  moments,  when  the  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  two  was  least  visible,  he  expected  it  the  most, 
and  never  allowed  his  faith  in  the  one  or  the  other  to  be 
shaken.  Rome  he  wished  to  be  the  abode  of  the  King ; 
Rome  he  wished  also  to  be  the  abode  of  the  Pope.  Obedi¬ 
ent  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Pontificate,  no  one  passed 
a  more  correct  judgment  upon  its  civil  character,  or  de¬ 
fended  with  more  firmness,  when  speaking  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  right  of  the  state.” 

It  is  really  not  an  e.xaggeration  to  say  that  Italy  wept 
over  his  bier,  while  it  has  been  calculated  that  a  hundred 
thousand  persons  were  actually  present  at  his  funeral.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  intense  appreciation  of  piety,  pa¬ 
triotism,  genius,  and  mental  culture  may  supply  a  happy 
omen  for  the  future  of  Italy,  to  use  her  lost  poet’s  expres¬ 


sion,  — 


”  Augurio  di  piu  screno  di.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

James  Russell  Lowell  is  summering  in  Germany. 

Count  Moltke  has  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  whole 
of  the  present  summer.  He  is  now  residing  at  his  property  of  ’ 
Creisau,  in  Silesia.  ; 

A  Scotch  Registrar  accounts  for  an  exceptionally  high  rate  ' 
of  marriages  in  one  of  his  districts,  in  the  fact  that  it  has  lately  . 
been  provided  with  a  popular  minister.  I 

A  Japanese  prince,  Ma^ao,  may  be  found  daily  in  the  State  i 
printingKifiice  at  the  Hague,  working  at  case.  He  is  sent  to  I 
Europe  by  the  Japanese  government  to  learn  the  art  of  printing,  i 

If  the  Shah  of  Persia  is  a  barbarian,  he  knows  how  to  turn 
a  compliment  as  neatly  as  the  best  Christian  of  them  all.  On  I 
saluting  Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor  he  said  that  hitherto  he  | 
had  reckoned  his  years  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  but  that  in  i 
future  he  should  date  them  from  the  hour  of  his  meeting  the  I 
Queen  of  England. 

The  bronze  medal  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  has  been 
presented  to  Mr.  March  Phillips,  a  county  magistrate  residing  at 
Torquay,  and  Mr.  Huntley  Cooper,  for  bravery  in  rescuing  a 
child  from  drowning  in  the  sea  on  the  12th  of  April.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  excited  much  interest  at  the  time,  as  Mr.  Phillips, 
who  was  the  first  to  plunge  into  the  sea,  is  82  years  of  age. 

“  We  had  a  curious  book  in  our  hands,”  says  the  Gauloit, 

“  two  days  back  —  namely,  a  large  folio  of  about  300  pages,  en¬ 
titled  ‘  Livre  Commentaire  de  Mathioli,'  printed  in  seven  ' 
dilferent  languages,  and  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  I5th  I 
century.  This  work,  of  which  two  copies  only  were  taken,  was  I 

Srintcd  by  Gutenburg,  with  wooden  types  cut  by  himself.  The  j 
[ationai  Library  of  Paris  would  be'  glad  to  purchase  it,  and  ! 
prevent  its  acquisition  by  a  foreigner ;  but  the  present  owner,  a  j 
rich  collector  of  curiosities  at  Bordeaux,  asks  100,000f.  for  it.”  \ 

Forty-one  of  the  leading  artificial  flower-makers  of  Paris  ' 
have  combined  to  send  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition  a  specimen  of 
their  united  skill,  which  will  prove  incontestably  that  the  capital 
of  France  still  reigns  supreme  in  the  matter  of  artificial  flower 
manufacture.  This  patriotic  contribution  consists  of  a  com-  i 
plete  greenhouse,  filled  with  flowers  of  every  description,  per¬ 
fectly  imitated.  In  it  are  hyacinths,  the  illusion  of  which  are  ! 
the  fibres  thrown  out  by  the  roots ;  bouquets,  in  which  one  sees  | 
the  flower  freshly-blown,  and  that  which  has  been  in  existence  ! 
but  two  hours ;  wild  flowers,  the  soft  gray  down  of  which  seems  ! 
ready  to  float  away.  The  whole  work  is  said  to  be  a  marvel  of  ' 
artistic  skill  and  unexampled  patience. 

Constantinople  now  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  hack  cabs.  . 
“  The  Tramway  Company’s  hackney  cabs,”  says  the  Levant 
Herald,  "Mt  already  in  vogue  with  the  public,  being  neat  in 
appearance  and  readily  obtained,  and  running  at  fixed  and 
reasonable  fares.  Turkish  ladies  especially,  it  is  stated,  are  ! 
great  patronesses  of  the  new  vehicles.  They  excite,  however,  : 
the  indignation  of  the  horseboys  (beyuirdjit)  and  the  owners  of 
uabas  (arabadjit),  with  whose  reign  of  extortion  they  seriously 
interfere;  and  the  cab-drivers  are  at  times  viciously  assailed 
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with  stones  by  the  rivals  whom  they  are  likely  to  supersede. 
The  police,  it  is  expected,  will  have  to  take  strong  measures  to 
protect  the  cab-drivers  from  the  assaults  and  injury  to  which 
they  are  exposed.” 

The  Court  Journal  says  :  ‘‘Bayard  Taylor,  who  is  acting  at 
Vienna  as  the  correspondent  of  the  AVio  Ym-k  Tribune,  made 
quite  a  sensation  at  the  banquet  given  to  the  press,  just  before 
the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  by  a  speech  which  was  received 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  One  of  the  most  felicitous 
events  of  the  speech  was  the  coinage  of  a  new  German  word. 
Mr.  Taylor  said  :  ‘  It  is  to  me  the  expression  of  a  closer  union 
of  the  press  in  all  lands,  in  order  to  extirpate  old  prejudices,  to 
further  peaceful  and  instructive  comparisons  in  politics,  society, 
and  literature,  and,  finally — I  might  almost  say  —  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  kind  of  universal  world-sociability  { Weltgemuethlichkcit) 
among  the  ttcople  of  all  civilized  countries.’  'Fhe  next  day  Mr. 
Taylor’s  Weltgemuethlichkcit  was  all  over  Vienna,  and  formed 
the  staide  of  the  leading  editorials  in  all  the  papers.  Mr.  Taylor 
lost  three  of  his  front  teeth  in  getting  the  word  out.” 

There  is  soon  to  be  published  a  biography  of  Dr.  Whewell, 
one  of  the  most  famous  masters  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
which  promises  to  be  very  interesting.  Whewell  was  a  black¬ 
smith’s  son  from  laincashire,  and  when  he  came  up  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  quite  a  diamond  in  the  rough.  He  was  seen  by  a 
fellow  undergraduate  one  dtiy  watching  a  man  driving  some 
hogs  through  the  town.  After  standing  for  some  time  looking 
on  in  breathless  interest,  he  was  heard  to  mutter,  “  They’re  a 
awkward  animal  to  drive  —  when  there’s  many  of  ’em  —  is  a 
pig.”  'riiis  man  lived  to  be  one  of  the  deepest  and  ripest  think¬ 
ers  in  Flurope.  He  was  once  ottered  a  bishopric,  but  refused 
it,  saying,  “  There  be  many  bishops,  but  there  is  only  one 
Master  of  'Trinity.”  Ho  was  very  particular  about  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  his  name,  so  that  the  men  used  to  call  him 
“  Whewell  with  a  whistle-”  The  undergraduates  —  more  boy¬ 
ish  than  polite  —  occasionally  used  to  greet  him  in  the  Senate 
House  with  a  prolonged  chorus  of  whistling. 

The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  conferred  the  Prix 
Barbierupon  M.  Andant,  who,  in  conjunction  with  M.  I’ersonne, 
the  chemist  to  the  llopital  de  la  Pitic',  has  recently  discovered 
an  antidote  for  poison  by  phosphorus.  As  is  generally  the  case, 
the  discovery  was  brought  about  by  accidental  circumstances. 
A  man  had  swallowed  a  large  (]uantity  of  phosphorus  with  the 
intention  of  destroying  himself,  and,  finding  the  action  of  the 
poison  too  slow,  he  took  about  fifteen  grammes  of  essence  of 
turpentine,  which  counteracted  the  effect  of  the  phosphorus  as 
if  bv  magic.  This  occurrence  came  to  the  knowledge  of  M. 
AnJant,  who  investigated  the  matter,  and  ascertained  that 
turpentine  checked  the  combustion  of  the  phosphorus.  M. 
Personne  took  the  matter  up,  and  his  experiments  on  several 
animals  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
his  confrere.  The  ettlcacy  of  this  antidote  against  the  external 
action  of  phosphorus  has  long  been  known  in  Germany,  for  in 
the  manufactories  where  the  latter  is  much  used,  the  workmen 
carry  around  their  necks  a  phial  containing  essence  of  turpen¬ 
tine  to  protect  the  bones  of  the  face  from  phosphoric  action. 


Asthma  1  —  Jonas  Whitcomb’s  Remedy  !  —  Prepared 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Whit¬ 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  this 
disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical 
skill  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case 
of  purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  tailed  to  give  imme¬ 
diate  reliefj  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  cures. 
Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 

To  THE  White  Mountains.  —  The  through  trains  of 
the  Eastern  Railroad  to  North  Conway  are  daily  crowded 
with  tourists  seeking  the  White  Mountains  by  the  shortest 
route.  Two  trains  each  day  make  the  trip  without  change 
of  cars  or  delaying  connections,  ailbrding  travellers  a  pleas¬ 
ant  variety  of  seaside  and  hill  country  on  the  way,  and  de¬ 
livering  them  in  the  village  of  North  Conway,  itself  a 
charming  summer  resort,  and  the  nearest  point  from  which 
to  take  stage  for  the  Glen  and  other  attractions.  Pullman 
parlor  cars  are  attached  to  each  of  these  through  trains, 
and  the  journey  may  be  made  with  sueh  comfort  and  speed 
that  this  route  has  deservedly  become  a  favorite  with  the 
public.  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Field,  General  Passenger  Agent,  pre¬ 
sides  over  an  office  so  centrally  located,  at  134  Washington 
Street,  that  information  may  ^  obtained  and  seats  secured 
with  the  least  possible  trouble.  —  Boston  Post. 


